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Introduction 



'rhc pap/fs in ihi> nnmixrr the Amen.-an (/>unal <U* Ixrdtncd 
V) 4 :ictics ( Xca>t<^>nat Paper series are the work r if x;h<jlars who received 
.support a> pof^t'.secondar) fellov\> in 1992*9,^ in our hlemeniari' and 
Secondan/ SchtKjls Teacher CurricuFum iKwelopnient pro^ct. That 
profect .seeks tf) familiarize tc'uchers wiiU cnirrem developments in the 
humanities; supp<jft their dev elr >pnient of c urnciilar materials Ixtsed t m 
their studie.s, and dcsseminate thfjse rnaterial> lho.se public schtK)5 
teachers jrjinin;; the ACLS prf>iect are expectc'd in imoh e other teachers 
at fheif home schcKjIs and — with support from central offices — thev' are 
expected tr> inv( dve other ic'achers f hrr >ut their disimtv in hecr>msn;; 

familiar with contc'mporar^' schrjlarship in the humanities and in the 
development and use r>f curricular matenalv that are bjth appropriate 
and challenging; for their sfudents 

^mev 1992' 1993. ACLS has been e^fahlishing dic'^e Mlhl^irative 
pnjgranis at site>an>und the cf>untrv At each sife there is a vear-loiig 
workshop on a topic in the humanities f)f wide' interc'stdaf iliiaKslln one 
Of mfire distinguished scholars frf>m a local re^'jr* li nmversilv working 
with up to a dozen ieachef'felh>ws frf)m the hicjl public m hoi<*ls 

In IW2'93 each workshop also included the partu ipaiion nt 'V.l> 
pr>st.scrcondarv fellow^, selected In crmipetitions am^sng huuunities 
scholars at colleges and universities in the viunitv of the ho**t universitv 
During their vvod;shop vc-ar the pfist'secondarv fellows partu ipated in 
the wryrk.shops at their sites, joined with the fc'acher'fel!ovv> m the 
caminion project of their workshop, visited sch^xils. parlu ipated in 
various ACLS national activ Inc's, and pursued their own research Ihe 
terms of iheir fellowships required the pr^Kluction of a repm on their 
fellowship vc-ar arnl a seholarh paper Nc-arly all the 1 W2 93 fellows far 
exceeded that requirement. conipleiingfTr initiating hr>okdength projects 
or multiple pafvers, js well as sjx'nding much more time' than was 
expected with the tc%u lier felhms m their workshivps. which m most 
cases thc'V hav e c ontiniied v i di i in the v c'ar follow ing their lellovv ships 

llic' papers m this volume arc* interrelated, a fKily- vocal discussion, 
as It were loncerning lopi* s liui aroN^/ during the workshops lliesc' 
papc'fsspu'jk niorte another, and in niffs! case's, also speak to the work 
of individual ic'jihers and to the geneial projects of the workshop^ in 
wliiili their authors participated 11iis dialogic aspc'ct of the papers was 
Itself the result of on going conversations among tlie prcsi-secondarv 
fellow s during thc'ir fellowship vc'jr. and is a gcnid representatiori of the 
spirit of tlu' project itM/lf 
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The first p'jper in the foilcmin^ » h>' Linda Wells, of Itoston 
llmsewiiy, wtK> was a panicipant in the llan ard workshop, facilitated 
hy Professor Vito Perrone, Professor Wells has wrinen about nMe^sing to 
the Other Side of the Desk: Teachers' Sforit^s of Self-Fashioning," her 
w'ork w^ith teachers from the Cambridge and Hrookline public schools 
bringing her tc; an interest in the way in which teachers ‘^fashion" 
themselves throughcnit their careers. Professor Wells' awn stor>' of ^self- 
fashioning" is paflkrubrJy striking. 

Four papers b>' professors of literature form a section on canon. 
Professor Edw'ard L, KcKklin, of California State Polytechnic University, 
PomrKia, has w'ritten about Transforming Canons, Traasforming Teach- 
ers," ProfiLfssor Lois Feucr, of California State Universit>% Dominguez 
Hills, has writtem alxMit "Shaping tlie Multicultural Curriculum: Biblical 
Encounters with the Other," Professr>rs Kcxrklin and Feuer participated 
in the UCLA workshop, facilitated V/y Professor Karen Rowe, Professor 
Daric'ne Emily Hicks, of San l>iego State University', has w rinen aliouc 
"Nationalism. Hlstmy', the Chicano Sul)fect. arkl the Text"; questioas of 
Chicano arxi Chicana iiteratun:. as inforimrd \yy Irt experience with 
teachtas in muhicultunil clavsnxKUS in San l>iego arxl Los Angelc*s, She 
was a participant in the UCSD W'orksltop, facilitated b>' Professor Steven 
Hahn, And Professor John Ramsay, of Caricion Collc-ge, who was a 
participant in the University of MinrRMKa workshop facilitated b>' 
Professor Marcia Eaton, has W'rincm a paper entitlcxl “Ms, liiggins and the 
Culture Warriors: Notc»s Temards the Ca*ation r^f an Eighth Grade 
Humanities Curric'ulum," 

Tw'o papers by professors of history^ form a ccmiparabic sexfion. 
Another participant in (he UCSD w'orkshop, Professor Eve Komfeld, of 
San Diego Stale University, has w rinc*n about "History and the Humani- 
ties: The Politics of Obfectivity and the Promise of Subjectivity," an Issue 
that rcT>resents for hlstr>rians a set of hlstoiicral circumstances and 
theoretical problems similar to that of the question of canon for literary 
scholars, AfKl Profe.ssor Paul Fkleler. of Lesley College, wht) was a 
participant in the I larv'ard W'orkshop, has W'ritten "Ttm'ard a "Curriculum 
of Hope’: The Essential Role of Humanities Scholarship in Public ScTmk)I 
Teaching," where he engages curricular issues in the light of the 
rethinking of history' iLself 

I-jch of these papers is tlKHight punoking on its own, while the sci 
l>nngs us into that coiiversaticMi alxHit the nature of humanities sclnrlar- 
ship that can Ik* Ikrard in seminar rcNiiits atul conventkm corrukirs 
ihrrniglKHit the country 1lK*y' differ, as a set. frenn wliat might usually 
l>e found in the jcHirnals of the learrK'd vxicties. in that they also are 



)panicipants in are jiher cfjnvcf.sa!k>n, unfortunately less usual, bemeen 
teachefs of post-secondary students and tliose of elementary and 
secondary students. That there hxs btx*n such a conversation within the 
ACLS workshops Is a .signal mark of success for thtjse w'ork-shops, and 
a tribute to all involved. It might have been anticipated that there would 
be no conversation at all, that there .simply would be a set of lectures, 
as each participant fell into a customary role — given the pre.stigiou.' 
locutions of the workshops— professors .speaking, teachers taking notes. 
And yet that did rert happen. The workshop facilitators Profes.sors 
Eaton, Hahn, Perrone, and Rowe — came to ACLS as practitioners of an 
ideal of a community' of .scholars, an idc-al that they .shared with both the 

prrst-seccjndary fellows and with the elc-mentary' and secondary tear -K-r- 

fellows who joined them in the w orkshrrps at Minne.sota, UCSD, Harv ard, 
and UCLA. Mov'ing from that idc-al to the practice that ultimately 
characterized each of the workshops was not c-a.sy (the participants in 
one of the workshops characterizc-d it as a “crmtentious" dialogue), but 
it w'as ultimately succt».sful. as can be .seen in the tone of the papers in 
this volume. 

In addition to thanking the workshop participant.s— tc-acher-felk)ws 
and facilitators — for their work during the yc-ar that infornied the.se 
papers, I would like to thank Douglas Circ-cnberg, rerw President and 
Director of the Chicago Historical Society', whose idea it was. when he 
was Vice President of ACLS, to bring these papers out in this senes 
Professor Greenberg ck-votc-d an extraordinary amount of time and 
energy' to the Elementary' and Secondary Schools Teacher Curriculum 
Development project during its planning and initial year, arid was 
particularly attentive to the prrst-secondaty' fellows. Stanley N. Katz. 
President of ACLS. initially envisionc-d the project and secured its 
funding, and has been intimately invr »lvc-d with its varir nis and multiply- 
ing activities. And finally, the ACLS iVwrd of Directors’ Comminc-e cm 
Publicaticjas, Education, and Scholarly Communication has Ix-en .strongly 
.supportive erf the.se activities; Pnrfessor Mario Valdes. Chair; Profe.s.sor 
James Milbr. and Professor Martha Nus.slyaum. 

The ACLS Elenrentary' and Secondary' Schcxils Tc-acher Curriculum 
Development project is .supported by core grants from the Pew 
Citaritable Trusts, the DeWitt W;illacc-Reader s Digest Fund, and an 
anonymous funder. Additional funding is provided by the host univer- 
Mtics and districts and IcKal foundaii^ins. 



Michael HolzffUtft 
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Moving to the Other Side of the Desk: 
Teachers' Stories of Self-Fashioning 

Linda Wells 
Boston University 



In his play, Butle}\ Simcjn Gray has created a marvelously cynical, 
irreverent English professor at London University who makes us laugh 
and cringe at the same time. Butley, a drunken slacker, sits in hts office 
behind heaps of unread papers, keeping students at bay with com- 
plaints of his administrative duties which mast, he claints, take 
precendeiKe over his tutorials with them. HLs officemate, Jrx.^, notes 
that Butley has forgotten to return a .student's ma.ster's thesis; Butley' 
quips, “Not yet. So far I've forgotten to read it. Forgetting to give it back 
will come later” (12). As they are dlscus.sing curricular developments in 
the department, Butley rails against JiK*y for not opposing the new 
book li.st of contemporary novels which Butley will then have to teach; 
“Fool! Imbecile! Traitor! lackey!—! wouldn't Iv caught dead reading 
tiMise IxKiks. And you know how it exhausts nur to teach bcxik-s I 
haven't read" ( 16). At times we would like to be able to emulate the 
cynicism of Butley. and in our darker moments of tc-aching. we 
doubt cre-ate in our minds Butleyest|ue dialogue, nxutifying the 
aggressively dull student with our wit or bursting the bubble of the 
idealistic u illeague w h« » expects t< ) change the world with her teaching. 

If we have souk- of Butley in us. we also hope to have cxjual parts 
of KingsfieUl, tise Ixilliant niytliological figure of the law profe.ssor in 
The /Vi/x’rC7)fis«*. whi • hecti »rs and badgers his students until they either 
ciuit law school or Ih-ikI to his will Foremost is the siibjecl. the lavy. 
which must never lx- c omproml.sed Add to Butley and King.sfield a little 
of the charaiter lorniation ac hieved by Miss Stacy in Atttie of Gnvn 
CitiMes. wlio by her own strength of character motivates students to 
excel In their studies while never losing sight of the ethical life C)r the* 
dc'dicated Mr Chips. ( )r the roitiantic though often mislx-gotten zeal of 
Miss Jean Bnxly. 

Even though these and a myriad of other images of the teacher 
crowd our minds, most of us w ho teach are mere mortals who fashion 
a persona in the classrcxmi. patching it together froiii teacheis w ho liave 
inspired and motivated us, and trying to avoid the tactics of those who 
have disappointed and lx.red us. IVith the positive and negative 
mcxiels have assisted us in our rellection altout and creation of tlie 
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teacher we want to be or hope we are. lieing interested in this prrx:e.ss 
by w hich .students become teachers, 1 inters iewed 17 hi}»h .schfx)l and 
crillege history and literature tc*achers. 

VtTien I began this project, f thought they would tell me .something 
of the diffemnees between higli schcKrl and college teaching in the 
Humanities They did this, but they said .so much more about the 
proce.ss by which one becomes a teacher and what is the nature of the 
teaching enterpri.se. ! have entitled this e.ssay, '.Moving to the Other Side 
of the De.sk,” because unlike other professions, the student becomes 
what, for many years, he has beheld. Yet the .subtitle of the e.vsay is al.so 
true, for each teacher .spoke of a gcxxl deal of unpreparedness for 
teaching and the proce.ss of “.self-fashioning," or creating a persona who 
cr)u!d teach effeciively. While Stephen Greenbbtfs Renaissance Self- 
Fashioning: From More to Shakespeare expenses the idea of .self- 
fashioning as it applies to writers and their characler-creations, I have 
taken the term to apply more broadly to the entire pr«x;e.ss of identity 
coustruction. Greenblatt develops a compelling conceptual mcxlel of 
how such cfinstrutlion occurs. In analyzing Othello, for e.xample, he 
e.stablishes how lago masks liimself publicly; yet we wonder how much 
of his private narrative revealed only to the audience is afso mask and 
how much is authentic. We see in all of the characters, as well, how each 
is su.sceptible to the narratives of others: how Desdemona is fashioned 
by Emilia or Othello by lago. Iliese concepts established by Greenblatt 
.seem fruitful when applied to the con.stniction of a leaching persona. 
11irr)r:»hout the interviews, teachers wondered at their authenticity, 
they commented on the masks thc>' wore; they sugge.sted how 
susceptible they had been to the narratives of their own teachers. Iliey 
often noted that teaching is a mysterious prexess, not always fully 
under.stcxxl by the con.scious mind. 

On Ikvoming a Teacher 

The pnxess of Ix-coming a teacher involves that somewhat myste- 
rious relationship Ixtween teacher and student. How much ikvs a 
stuilenf.s success depend upon the ability to inx'olve the teacher in her 
education? ITiis que.stion often remains unexamined, while greater 
attention is paid to the e.\cliisive role of the teacher. As I intervieweel 
teachers. I became incrc-asingly fascinated by the role of the student I 
descriixfd my own "education" within the family. Ix’cause I think I am 
not an isolated example. I entered formal education with a presence, 
an attitude that I bi-longed there and that grxxl things would happen 
to me there. Hie teachers I interviewed also had a generally positive 
altitude towarvl their ow n education, though I would characterize most 
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of them as strongly ambivalent toward 'sthooHnfr' Tbis P-* J 

related to the fact that many of them were m schwl 
in college i i the 1960s, but the categories seem to apply to the ycmnger 
teacher^ as well, so 1 am inclined to think that teachers are by nature 
identified with and relxfllious toward authority. It may be mxessary to 
hold this tension in balance to be surce.ssful as “ 

allows us to work with students who are closer to the rebel than the 

teacher-pleaser. 

Although the.se categories might be applied to all teachers 1 cho-^ 
to inters iew only history and literature teachers becau^ lam ‘ 

in dimeasions of humanities education, as well as the broader enter 
nrise of tea. hing itself. What led these individuals to chcxisc these 
disciplines. 1 wondered, and how do they view themselves as teachers 
of the hunianitie.s? 

Mo.st of the people in the study knew w ell behne -‘f 
would become literature or history majors. Even tho.se who chose t 
majors initially did .so for practical reasons. In two eases, th . 
rJually w ent on to .study hi.story lx.gan as .science - 
majors, but changed Ix-cause -history UKik them over. One selertcd 
engineering Ixe-ause it was encouraged in the 19S0s even though he 
eiuicklv came to malize he had little aptitude for it. and the other, in the 
1980s selected chemistrv but found that, although she had an aptitude 
for it.’ it didn’t allow for much personal development. She notes: 

1 was loving my hi.story’ courses but petiple said diem 
were no Ribs, by my sophomore year, it cent.se*d to be 
imptirtant to me if there were jobs or not. It just seemed 
to lie what 1 wanted to study. The point of a liberal arts 
edue-ation was not to get a job-Lawrence University 
effectively convinced me of this. Then, too, ae 
teachers who managed to exam me in w ays that made me 
think I had gotten more out of the course than 1 thoug it. 

And like a giKxI lalxiratory nit. I continued the Ixhavior. 

In the ea.se of the literature teachers, one noted that he had gone to 
Bronx Sc ience High SchcHil in the late 1950s and a.ssumed that he would 
Ik- a biology major in college. As a junior in high .scIkkiI. h 

read Crime (itul Punishment. "After that there wasnt in 

was in literature, cyf course the litetatiire teachers no exl Ixh^ 
general as Ix-ing the rea.son tor their continued study but three 
mentioned Crime (tnd Punishment spe-eifically as the txxik that detmec 
their vixation Another Dostoyevsky devotee tells this .story: 
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I discovered readinj;. I did not >>o on tf) colle}»e ri^ht 
away, because my fannily couldn't afford it— niy father 
had recently died. So I worked and I read and I can e\ en 
tell you the book that tcxsk the top of my he;id off: Crime 
and Punishment. Iliat lxx)k chan^c'd my life. I .said I had 
to rc*ad more 0< wtoyex .sky — more literature. I went on 
to other writers. IVe always marveled at the thin« 
literature «ives us, "the ability to live life backwards." as 
Kierkej*aaril .said, w hile we are livin}* it forwards. It is just 
the endless plane of ima^tination w here you can e.scape. 
you can i:went. \ou can imagine, vou can fantasi/e 
<|uestion. doubt, reveal youself. confess, you can do 
e\ e^ tiling, anythin);, that you e\ er w anted t< i do that you 
ran't do in the work-a-ilay world of reality 



I w < )uld lonclude that lx Mh literature and histi m teachers w ere led 
to their fields Ivcause the> liked stories, whether ima);inative narratives 
or the storie.s of real people It w.is evident that the literature majors 
UHild easily have Ken hisiorx m.iiors and vice versa: in fact, in one 
c^se. a teacher has a b.ichelor s decree in !;n«li.sh but teaches histon 
Often this interest in .stones dev el. .,hiI outside the classr.x.ni. in private 
reaiati);. and was then reint. irced In inspirin); teachers. .Another teacher 
ucscnfx.\s hi> interest in re;u.liii)» 



I think for me it h.id to do with adolescence. I went 
throu)>h a (Xti.kI when my lamilv moved when I was 12 
it lasted alx .lit 20 or M) vear.s One of the things I did 
durinj; that pc-riixl vv.is to discover music and e.specially 
literature. It Kcame an imp<!rtant esca|x* and it probably 
woulil h:iv e lx.-eti insi)>nific.int for my later life e.vcept that 
the Ixx.ks I reail vveie f.'nme and Pnni.shment jnd Ma- 
dame Honny. I in.iilvenently learned to have ta.ste. 



for all the teachers. readin« vv as an educati. m in itself, but e.ich had 
inspirational role m.xlels who eniouraj;ed them as students and 
assisted them in fashionin« their ,.vv n teachiii); persona when the time 
came to iiiov e t, . the other side , ,f the desk. The features of an inspirinu 
teacher are not pamcularlv surprism);. but the thoii)-htfulne.s.s and 
respect expressed by those mterv iewed was it.self inspiring, as if ihe 
mant e h;id Ken passed Ceila.nly the most often noted features were 
the depth of kn..vvled).e of the teacher and the abilitv to enuaue 
students in the act of leainui); It seems that the mo.st inspirinj; teachers 
are able to do Kith. Kvailse as one person noted, she had teachers who 
knew peat de.il, but the ones she truly admired vvea- not merely 
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-actins smart" in front of the class, but ctniltl demystify the knowledse 
and make her feel secure in her ability to learn. She went on to say that 
she as-similated this into her own teachinj;. for a rc^vardm« 
on Iter tc-achins evaluatioas is one that says. “1 kned thus class 
it made me feel so smart." Inherent in this statement is the thjllcni,c tha 
the course presented, but also the fad that one «oal of tc-achinR is to 
energize the student through the power of ideas. 

Another teachei rememl>ers a freshman English tc-acher. a rather 
quiet presence in the class, who iaspired by his sparing and 
ciyptic commentaiy on papers. On the fir..t pape-r. the ^ 

u^rten -You know how to write; you just dont know what 
That will come." by the eighth pape-r of the semester, the student ha 
Kiven up trying to discover w liat the teac her w;intc-d on papers and w as 

Mia m« y.H,«s sum. this st.idc.nt dead, .pcal a ^ 

tlK- l«»tk. linkinil the. tv..rk cc-tth his <mn l,atli..lic yniith ^hc" ^ 

p;iper was returned, the only comment w;is "Now sou ve got it. Ibis 

is an e.xeellent e.xample « if wh;it in Wo, mm s U «>•>• of K,wu mf> is called 

constructed knowledge, when the knowei merges with 

Sow a tcMcher himself, this individual seemed to Hkhs 

content of wh;it was taught and more upon 

which he was encouraged to participate, lie saul. Uac ers 

uuestions of purpose and who invite ideas lare inspiring!. 1 always 

responded iKmrly^ to teachers who wanted me to tell them what they 

already knew " 

Oaining that balance in the classr.K,m iKtween e.xi^'ctations alxmt 
content and priKOSs is a difficult task for all of us. and many 
spoke of that balancing ad. One w ay to do it is to create a challenging 
course of study and establish rend expectations, while at the same tiincn 
conveying the sense of support for the students, lor example, one 
teachJr mentioned his high schiKil laitin teacher: he was 
and he was hard, lie expected us to lx,' 

instilled the idea th;it learning this and getting g.Kxl at it ^ 

gcR.ni on to mention a college literature teacher who had tl c . 
qualities: "She loved what she was doing (mh century ixKliyf and 
exuded this idea that what she was doing w;is imixnt;int 

Not surprisingly, high sclux.l Imglish teachers figured 
in people s imagery of inspiration, espc-cially women 
become commonplace in education to suggest the leason loi thi. 
iK'fore the I'XiOs truly dedicated and intellectual women ui icc 
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secondary education as the place Utr fulfillment, being cut off from most 
oihcT professioas where their talents might have been realized. 

Three people mentkjned thc'ir Latin teachers, for their dedication 
and -scholarly approach to the subjert. One teacher described how her 
Latin teacher bcx'ame a role model once she began her own teaching 
of history: 

He laid bare for me the thinking processes and he .set 
latin forth not a.s a language, but as a logical sy.stem. It 
wxs almost mathematical; much like my physics tc*acher, 
he said here are the rulc-s uv a language. Now fill in the 
blanks. Here is a particular pattern of thinking; this is 
luiw Latin is different lxxau.se it uses this logical system, 
latin is different Ixxausc* there is a different philosophy 
Ix'hind it comparexi to Kcunance and (iermanic lan- 
guages. It was like Ix'ing Helen Keller — an epiph;itiy — 
and once I di.scovered this .system, I went into i»tlier 
classes and lcK>ked for the rules that governed llwise 
sultjects. 

What is significant here is not just that this teacher helped her 
understand principles tif latin, but she was herself able to extrapolate 
and apply the idea of governing principles to other di.sciplines, ancMher 
example of construcied knowledge. She n<Kes that as a teacher this is 
her primary pedagogical methrxl, laying bare for .students the rules 
governing inquiry in the .-wxial .sciences. 



Creating a Teacher Persona 

Teachers came to acknowledge their teaching vexation at various 
times in their lives as .students. Some, like myself, knew early on that 
thc"y w'cre de.stined to teach, and .so it was just a matter of waiting to 
grow up. We were the kind of students already preparing to teach, as 
we sat in elementary and high sch(X)l clas.ses, .semtinizing our own 
teachers, evaluating their successes and failures. Hie reality that they 
would lx- teachers only dawned on some people, how ever, when they 
were getting advanced degrees, l-ven the high .scIukiI teachers were not 
all in te:icher training programs ;is undergraduates, earning in.stead 
bachelor s degrees in history or literature w ithout a firm commitment 
t<» teaching. Many W'orkcxI in other fields Ix'fore going into high .scluxil 
teaching. In two ca.se.s, teachers h;id worked in publishing, found it 
simply Ixrring, and then Ix'gan to think .seriously ;ilxiut teaching. c.)ne 
individu:il said he never w:inted to lx* a high sch«x»l teacher, and only 
after .several years doing it did he finally acknow'ledge that Ik* w;is, m 
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fact, a teacher. L'pon rc-fietlion. he th<HjRht he had Ix-en teaching all his 
life, c*vc*n xs a third-trader, when he iK-came a rc-ader. adlcxlc-d a 
nujnlx.*r <if bcxiks of his own, and then .started a lendint lihrai>- of sons 
in hLs neithlx»rtKKKl. A parent whose child he had nKHivatc-d to read 
said tliat he oujUit to think aixmt beint a teacher, and perliaps the seed 
w'as plantc'd at tliat early aj»e. 

Career selection is usually preceded by visual imatery'. Viliat can I 
see myself d< Sint? What kind of work will Ik- satisfyint? Srane people- 
bad xlentified early with their teachers and could easily see thc-mselves 
in that role. Others had more difficulty with the choice. t)ne collete 
literature teacher said Ik- tnily admired old-fashioned scholars, teachers 
with an attressive pursuit of the scholarly and who were still curious 
alxHit tiK- sul>jc-ct even after thirty years teachinj* it Occxsionally. 
h.iweser. Ik- would look at one of these soiiK-wliat eccentric scholars 
with pa|K'is bulKin^’ out of his iKiefcase and Ik- taken over with 
approac h asoidaiwc- “Is that what I want to Ik-? '//Jrt/’swhat I want 
to /v ” 

If these te;aheis are rii^Ux. no one can teach someone else how to 
teach lliose who had lK*en in teacher training* proKrains were 
sinKularly ne«ativc- in their views alxuit such pro«rants. iK-lic-vint* them 
to Ik- for the most part a wa.stc- of time, litis may arise from the fact that 
teachint? is not a prcKc-dure. like brain surKc-rv- or brick-layinft. but a 
constant interaction. Uffectiveness retjuires more than talent; it requires 
a {{‘KhI deal of time tr» mature. It is al.so incredibly tiring, for the teacher 
is usually the primary' enc-r}>y force in t;K- classrcKtm. especially f<»r tho.se- 
w'ho have a captive audience of hij^h schcxtl students or jic-neral 
education mm-majors. I rc-alizc-d xs I was conductin« this study that 
tc-achers arc- unuiuc- in that all their work time involves interaction; 
perhaps an orchestra conductor is the closest comparison. 

Nearly all the collej?c- tc-achers felt they tcK> were ill-preparc-d for 
teachin«. iK-causc- while a I’h I). prepares one to Ik- an c-ffective scholar 
and lesc-archer, very little time is devoted in m< »st programs to tc-achinj{. 
Nfost collc-Kc- literature teachers had Ik-c-ii tc-achin« fellows, iK-forc- 
IK-Kinninj? their first full-time te:ichinK. but the prcKc-ss was to throw 
them into fre.shman composition or literature classes and watch them 
sink or sw im. Mow-, then, did we Ik-coiik- teacheis of the llumanitiesi' 
One te;ichc-r, who is also a writer, spoke alxiut the process of sc-lf- 
fashionitiK I am not a natunil teacher ;ind amlxisically a shy individual. 
I wrerte- a fictional chanicter called Wex who could Ik- a successful 
te;ichei. So in a sense- that is a literary creation, a kind of mask that 
;idheic-s " While- I’.c sjxikc- ol many te;ichc-rs who inspired him in the 
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field of liferaiy Mudie.s, he never chouj^c oJ modeling; hintself on 
anyone who had been his teacher. His initial attempts at course desi^ 
Were based upon what he had learned to do well in {tniduate school: 
to write papers, \So my apprr^ach to teaching these vet>^ talented I»-20- 
year-r>ld people w;ts Co spend lime in the libraiy^ writin>» three htnirs 
w emh of graduate seminar-t> pe papers each wx^*k and delivering them 
as lectures in class. I had no ocher conceptk>n of how^ to do things and 
the 5»tudents w'ere extremely nice to mc% put up with this, and even sakl 
ihc')’^ valued w'hat I wxs doing. Hut I c)ln'i()usly had learned nothing 
about teaching ilcen." 

^ llie i'liieigenl I’eacher 

Whileleu <4 the teachers I sf>oke with fell well prepared for their first 
teaching assignment, all have surv ived firs? years with a vision i}( 

w hat iliey are doing as teachers of iIk> humanities. V( e were formed l>y 
the vision of cHjr own teac heis and !ia\e iK'come their product, We 
were, to use Cireenblail’s concept, in large pair susceptible to fhc'ir 
narratives. Ilial ptoduct, how'c'wr. is not static*, Ixii is itself continuing 
to change ov er time. Said anotlR*r w ay, as teacliers wv continue to lx.* 
students, and wv hope tliat the* pnxess will live on in our students. 
soiiK* of w hom may also Ixrrome teachers. If we take anotlurr set of 
categories from Wowcw'5 Wr/jy of Kfiotrm^, received and procedural 
know ledge, perhaps w e can get at vime of the v'ariations in tlie vision 
of what should lx* huntinities eduealkin. I was interested in finding out 
if teachers taught wiial they were taught, receiving knowicfdge and 
learning the prcxxxltires that governed their discipline, tir did ihc 7 do 
MHiielhing more; did they alter their perspective over time, participating 
in the construction of kntiwiedge? Part of the self-fashioning Is ilie 
creation a pedagogue, but equally impextant in the self-fashioning 
is the 1 reation of a .scholar. I low' w'e teach Is formed by w liat w e idealize 
as the m.spirational teacher, and the teachers were very' close together 
in defining that ideal. 

It is in the area t)f scholarsnip, or more specifically content, that the 
greatest variations cxeur. Ilils is not surprising, giv'en the expk>sion of 
new knowledge and new perspectives o( the past two decades lliere 
were* equal numlx*rs of progre.ssiv'es. .seeking change in content and 
melhcxi, and c<msc*rvacives. IcMiking to pre.serve the tradition, among 
the high sc lu k A and c< illege teachers, though few could lx- called purely 
c me < )i the tAhvt Vu 4>ably ni( xe typical vv as the schizophrenic-— < x less 
|H-fonUively. the ken;iissancc* figure— who blended progressive and 
lonscTV'iiive appn),klu s to the humanities in his or her leaelitng. 
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Nearly ev en cmc I intenieued. except the vcr>' ycHjnjjesi teachers, was 
tau>tht ififiti the new' critical perspective in literature kh the master 
narrative perspective in historv'. Nearly every one valucxl these perspec- 
tives. in literature bec-ause it tc'aches close readinjts of texts and m 
history' because it giv'es a spine to hi5*torical nanativ'e. 1 concluded that 
w hat has occtirred ov-er the pxst two decades is a shaking out and a 
blending of diffc*rent approacht*s and perspectives. UTiile critical trends 
may be set by high-pow'erc'd scholars w'ho tc-iich primarily' graduate 
students and while the heated debates may go on among those 
individuals, the rank-arnl-file tc'uchers in high scIkkiIs and general 
education college programs seem less tncimed to Ixr defined as oik- 
kind ‘rf '’sst** over another. One tc'acher noted that he had always 
avoided being an ist- 

I ckm't want to be thought of as the deconstruciioni*'! or 
new critic or w'hatever ... You use the critical device most 
appropriate to the text before you for "llie U)ve Song 
of I Alfred Prufrock." new critic rsni is appropriate, 
wherexs feminist criticism works for "Hie Story of an 
Hour llie same holds for philosophy. 1 make Plato and 
Aristotle a gixxl dc'al cic*arcr for my students with a 
Marxist analysis, showing their class interests, wherc-as I 
might not di) that with Kant. Here the biographical 
approach might lx.* best; why did he dc'velop a guilty 
conscience based upon what happened to him and his 
parents> ... 1 guess I see critical theory as a scries of 
contributions t(^ a very- large Ixidy — a bulky instrument, 
sometimes a blunderbuss — and you pick and chcxise 
w'hat IS nuist helpful, and iVs m>t that one excludes the 
other. 

lliis position IS illustrative of nearly all the literature teachers 
interv iewed, though high stiuH)! tc-achers thought they lacked depth in 
the area < if literary and cultural the< >ry . This is n< > d< uilx the case Ixrcaiisc 
the traditional approach is to read primary’ te.\ts as an undergraduate 
and only at the graduate level is one tiamexi as a literary c ritic. in terms 
of taking on or Ix'ing refleciive alxait different sc lu nils of thought All 
of the literature teachers spoke alxnit selecting “giKxl literature, 
though tliat did not necessarily mean Puropean. Pnglisfi or American 
literature 

One need that 1 heard expressed by tlie high stlxml teachers in 
particular was more time for siholarship In general, they feel so 
overwhelmed by the luggling act of teac lung tour or five classes a day. 
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that reading in new area.s is vlttuaily fmp<>ssible. Hut it is that reading 
whkrh Is s(y vital. Htj/w can a teacher maintain a concc^plually clialleng- 
ing cfHjrse withcHit .such continuing scholarship? 

Among the history teachers, there was a similar blending of 
perspectives. Nearly cwerv'one saw the danger in losing a master 
narrative which might acl as a spine, but nc^arly ev'eryone was also 
dedicated to the teaching of social history^ along with political and 
economic hLstof^^ Social history was for some a way to enliven the 
narrative for students who seem fascinated by letters, diaries, and 
foumaLs, when state docunurncs and official knowledge escape them. 
I'or others it was necessary^ to show students that history wasn’t 
something that just happened to prc*sidents or empire builders; one 
might say it Is both vertical, nKwing through the society at a particular 
moment, and horizontal, nKiving through time. It wasn’t that tc^achers 
illsagreed philosophically; the prol>lems arise in the implementation 
when courses are designed ami know ledge is package*d. Everyone 
sprike* t)f tlK* pirn'll of tinK* — ^as one* te*acher noted, “the problem Isn’t 
what to put in. Injt what to leave out." 

Most people compromise by te-aching ways of rc-ading— the meth- 
cKlology that cipeas up critical im|uif>' in the humanities, rather than 
coverage*, thinking that if .students know' iunv to re*ad a te*xt or how to 
take* apart an argument, the*y can extrapolate* u> other are*as of study. All 
of the* te*ache*rs .spoke* of the* need to create intelle*ctually rich and 
ciiallenging courses filled with generative* ideas, citing their most 
iaspiring te*achers as lx.*ing capable of first that. Hut what are the 
obstacles to the* achie*\'e*nK*ni of .such lofty goals? 

Know ledge: Hie Teacher and the Student 

In a provocative essay entitled “On the* Hidden t reasure of Paid 
Attention: 11k* Need to Know," developmental psychologist Kofx*rt 
Graham Kegan fcKuses his critical lens on the ctiild ratlier than the 
teacher. I le argues that the successful child has lK*e*n able to get others 
to take an intere*.st in her follow ing this line of inc|uiiy. we might 
conclude that the succe.ssfiil .students w ho sit Ixfore us wlien they are 
IS or IS f)r 20 have found a way to insinuate themselves into the 
conscioirsness of their teachers Kegan claims that this nerd to connect 
with fHhers may Ik* universal 

llie rea.sons w liy wr are drawn to others, especially to 
their wellare, are surely niy.sterious. Hut .so iiiaiiy of the 
eliciting situations seem to harken back to the exigc*ncies 
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of ttUs basic life mocion. the activity of knowitiR and the 
threat of not knowing. We are drawn to a person in 
heroic struggle; we are drawn to a perstjn vulnerably 
alone; we are drawn to a person who seems inteasely 
alive; we are drawn to a person w'hose efforts make a 
kind of “perfect sease” to as. I admit to wondering if our 
attruclion is ikX of some force “bigger than both c»f us.“ 
a kind of “species sy mpathy" which we do not share so 
much as it shares us. ( 28 ) 

Many of those interviewed mentioned iaspiring teache.s whir liad 
touched them in some way, by taking a personal interest in them, 
singling them out for special encouragement, or helping them through 
a particulariy difficult time. c:ertainly tfiis is admirable, but I .sugge.stc>d 
that perhaps it was something in them, as studcmts, that had elicitcxl this 
intere.st. There Ls a my.stery' to the clxvsnxrm, arxl neariy everyone spoke 
in some w'ay about it. How is it that students and teachers lixrk across 
the desk at each other and are able to connect one to the other on Ixtth 
an intellectual and emotional level? One tc-acher noted that his giral as 
a teacher Ls to become traasparent such that the text tan speak directly 
to the student: “Thafs what I xspire to— to make my.self obsolete and 
to vanLsh. To become clear as glass. Hut I understand that with the 
students I currently teach, sometimes that w'hile they may not be able 
to understand Kierkegaard, they may be able to understand me 
explaining Kierkegaard." 

At the heart of all the tc*achers" comments was a deeply ethical 
dimeasion to the entire enterprise of teaching the humanities. In both 
pedagogy and content, teachers held real conviilions about the value 
of the humanities. Their wtrrds W'ere filled with hope that students 
w'ouid Ixr larger, richer, more miilti-dimeasional, more stimulated, 
moa* fulfilk'd for having stiidic-d the humanities. For IxXh history and 
literature tcadiers alike, tlwa* was the assumption that students would 
learn something aixtut theiivselves from this in({uiry, something about 
relationships with rKhers. ;iml something alxiut cultures and how- they 
function. 

Were there «ibst;icles to ;icliieving these ideals? ( )f course. Nearly all 
teachers lx.'iiioaned the lael that students ;ire‘ essentially non-readers. 
For people who have m;ide Ixsiks the center of their lives, this is a hard 
pill to swallow, n<K simply lH.‘C;iuse non-readers will miss a whole w'orld 
of the imagination, but Ix-eause it is difficult to conceive of a denuK racy 
functioning without ;i literate ;ind engaged ixipulace For one teacher, 
in particular, this hitter reason prompted him to stre.ss the need to teach 
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Western culture, for he argues that it is the cultua* that fcKinded the idea 
of denKKTacy and continues to s|xmk for (xrsonal ffcviloiii 

Often. Inmever. we ckni'l know what long-term impact (Hir courses 
have on our students. Peihaps tlie ones wIhi seem di.seii}t«iK^*d. tlie 
i>nes in whom we find it dillkiilt to take an interest, may in fad lx* 
enlivened hy an idc*a years later c)ne teaciRT told a story aixmt a 
student, an African Anxncan man. \%lio sat tlmnixh his philos<iphy 
Ciuirse. }tctfin^ a c: and lfNikin>t *iomewhat Ixired Vet. t^so years later, 
the student came up to him and asked if he had sevn A Sf»Mier's SfiPfy 
'11 le teachei said n«), hut that didn't dissuade the student fmm laying* out 
an analysis, witfi full references to split consciousness and 
intersul>iectivity. “When he was in the class, he jt^tve no indication that 
he had an>lhin|’ more than a superf icial understanding^ of the concepts, 
yd he j»ot from my class the ec|uipment to talk afxnit the film, and pretty 
articulately, as 1 rememixr/ ITie catejtories of thought were there, tfie 
jtenerative ideas: what the student needed was a text that resonated 
with him, another fine example of constructed knowled^te. 'Iliis is 
|x*rhaps most illustrative of the need to develop richly-textured, 
conceptual courses, for the concept will remain when the details of a 
fiattle, or the flower ima>;cry of a ptx'm has Ixrn for>»ottcn. 

In tr>*in^ to discover how teachers constmcled humanities courses, 
I asked what became one of the most provocative c|Ucstions in the 
interview. The i|Ucstion read, if you knew you had the followinjt 
>»roups of students in your course, would you chan^tc* anythin)* in 
pedagogy or content: six Black Muslims, .six fundamentalist Christians, 
six gay or le.shian .students, six feminists, and six recent immigrants? 
Whether people initially said yes or no, they all went on to c|ualify their 
answers. Most people said they would not change the content, working 
from the assumption that the course they liad constnicted was gcKKi in 
it.xif, a IxKly of e.s.sential knowledge for all students regiirdless of their 
pcTsonal histotiers or c ircumstances. Nearly ever>'one said they would 
welcome such students lx*cau.se of the diversity of views it would 
provide, or that these students were already in their classc's. I lerc* again 
we iu)te the c*thical position of these teacliers. No one wanted to make 
a student feel uncomfortable Ixvausc of his Ix'liefs tn orientation. 
Ibere was a consistently cxprcssc*cl view tliat the classrcKHii was a kind 
of sacred spac e in which students should lx* free to express themselve.s, 
and could effectively learn in that space how to lx* impassioned without 
Ix'iittling jx'ople with different views Also everyone commented upon 
the lively discussions that come from such a diverse group, recognizing 
that students do speak and analyze fiom a |x*rsonal perspective. 
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Yet the matter of repiesentation of groups in the curriculum was a 
thorny one. People were of two minds about this, but the consensus 
was that representation was not a good Irasis for curriculum design. For 
example, a novel by an African-American might be cho.sen, not because 
African-American students needed to see their culture repre.sented, but 
becau.se use IxKik was gcx>d for all students to read and because there 
was some principle driving the selection of all texts in the course. Of 
course, teachers seled from wliat they know, and if they only know the 
traditi( mal cam >n of auth< >rs, then < >ne might argue that all their students 
are a little p<K)rer for this, nie virtue of the struggles in the past two 
decailes might Ik- that teachers have been encouraged < n forceil to keep 
up in their discipline either t< > enrich their cc lurses or to talk back t< > their 
critics. Here again the rank-and-file teachers have, over time, blended 
and synthesized new knowledge. For example, history- teachers spoke 
of the need to teach world cultures, not just >X'estern civilization, 
iK-cause knowing more aixmt all cultures is a virtue. 

In the inters iews. I mentioned that some of my women students \\ ho 
are interested In gender Issues often go on to read vei>' ditficult 
theoretical feminist texts. In this way a personal perspective leeds one s 
Intellectual interests and leads one to do challenging work. I am. 
however, aware of the need for balance I don t want to assume that 
women will necessarily go on to study women s history- and Alrican- 
Americans will go on to Ik- ethnic studies specialists. MaylK- they will 
go on to Ik- economists, engineers, or concert pianists. As one teacher 
noted, when it is time to give the gender lecture In a team-taught scKial 
science course, everyone kxiks around the conference table. It just 
happens tliat among the faculty, the one iK-st .schcxiled in feminist 
theory- is a male, while the women arc- specialists In the Scottish 
Keformation and post-war China. 

Ilie challenge Is how to capture reluctant students attention 
through their personal experience with material, but then to move them 
to other material more foreign to them. I recall that in my own reading 
history-, two of mv favorite Ixxiks In high schcxil were Ikcswell s iifcoj 
Johnson and Faulkner s As I ioy Hk- role of the humanities Is u > 

show us that, while our experiences arc- valid and often Ik-coiik- the 
stuff of novels, we have the power to appreciate totally "foreign te.xts 
and ideas. 

On lk*coniinj5 a Teaclicr: Personal Kefleeti<»iis 

In the process of interviewing the.se 17 teachers, I iK-came retlective 
about my own c-xpcriences as a student and training as a teacher. 1 also 
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had to examine my own assumptioas about humanities education and 
the role of the teacher in contemporary culture, for the patteras I 
delineate from the interviews are projected throu}>h my own selection 
of detail, emphasis, and interpretive stance. 

My first teachers were not teachers at all in the forntal .sense, but my 
maternal {grandparents who {>ave me “an attitude," They were aliout as 
incompatible as a couple could be: my )>randmother, a hard-nosed 
prajtmatist, a .steam-roller of a woman, could work like a man in the 
fields and then come indcxtrs and do another full job of washing, 
inrnin}?, ccxrkinf*, and cleanin}?; my grandfather, also a powerful 
worker, but a dreamer ux), fantasized about leaving the fann which was 
his prison to make a name for himself. At five, I lived with them, 
together with my mother and si.ster, following the death of my father 
a year earlier. My mother worked and my sister went to first grade (we 
had no kindergarten in rural Colorado of the 1950s). That year t>n the 
farm, 1 was my grandmother's partner anil slave, learning to be not 
merely competent, but omnicompetent. As a five-year-old, I could 
churn butter in the dasher churn (until it really became butter and was 
t(x) heavy for me to lift), gather eggs and kindling, pluck chickens with 
.some assi.stance (after witne.ssing my grandmother whack off their 
heads in the wixrd pile), iron my grandfather’s work .shirt since a few 
wrinkles didn't matter, and crawl behind the wtxxl stove to scrub the 
ba.seboards. I mu.st .say, while I learned that physical labor could lx; 
.satf.sfying, 1 have never taken on the view that ob.scure dirt needs to be 
nxrted out. Given the choice lx;tween the removal of even obvious 
clutter and reailing a Ixxrk, I’ll read the Ixxrk every time. 

My grandfather tixrk his turn as teacher, but with him 1 was more the 
olwerver, since my hanils were tcx) small and weak to milk cows 
effectively or to .scrape bri.stles from the newly-butchered pig. In 
retrospect, I suppo.se that year was a bit bkxxly in its imagery; certainly 
it was earthy with the ammonia smell of the newly-plowed fields or the 
jewel-like feel of the wheat and oats in the granary or the deep-red of 
ripe tomatires in the garden. That year was simply idyllic, and the le.s.son 
was that a five-year-old could M'or/banil gain the .satisfaction from such 
lalxrr. 

Once I .starteil .schrx)!, my granilparents wouiil teach me Ie.s.sons of 
a dflfcrent .sort, or maylx; it is more accurate to .say that the competence 
I learned from them carried over into my .schixrling, and that each of 
them hail an attitude alxuit .scluxrling it.self. liven Ix’fore I started first 
grade, my sister, my third teacher, woulil return each day from her cla.ss, 
taught by Miss Hrahnam, ;md teach me what she had learned. When 1 



started first grade, I entered Miss DrannanVs class, sat in niy desk, and 
opened my pencil lx)X and Big Chief tablet, ready for business. Quickly 
I a.scended to the Blue Bird group, for my sister had already taught me 
to read, .something which she regreted.when reading t(K)k over my life. 

Tere.su was a bit of a tomlx)y, .so living on a farm provided a rich 
landscape for the adventures site conc(Kled in her mind, llie fami, 
primitive even for its time, was worked with draft horses, Bu.ster, lk)b, 
and Bill (my grandfather, the dreamer, didn’t wa.ste much imagination 
on names of horses). Tere.sa would .sit on the .stationary equipment — 
plow, harrow, or whatever — and pretend that she was a pioneer 
moving We.st. But it was a lonely life, going We.st alone, so she would 
come ind(X)rs and plead with me. “Plea.se, come outside. You can even 
have the .seat on the manure spreader." As 1 looked up at her from my 
place in my grandfather’s reclining chair, my upper lip curled back in 
disdain, I held my lxK)k like a .sacred text for her to .see: “The fnauuw 
spreader, when I have thisi You must lx? joking!" I wi.sh 1 could .say that 
at the age of eight, I was reading fine literature, but it was only Nancy 
Drew’s Clue in the Diary, the first big lxM)k I ever read, and the re.st, 
as they say, is history. I didn't know then that you could actually lx* paid 
for reading b(X)ks and talking alxuit them to .students, but my life from 
that time forward was taken up with lx)oks. Sch(X)l was n<;w the place 
to be. I carried to .sch(X)l that need to lx competent, and to this day, 
calling me incompetent is the greatest injury anyone could do to me. 

I wanted to please the teachers lxcau.se they were worthy, in my eyes, 
of .such respect: they had knowledge; they could tell me alxnit more 
books. 

Hus que.st for education was reinforced by my grandfather, a 
brilliant man who had Ixen denied the education he would have 
cherished. He preached education to us, and not ju.st Ixcause it would 
“get us somewhere,” Ixyond the working class peasantry. But there 
was magic in knowing. Even while he taught us to love learning, he also 
taught us to be skeptical and wary of ideas and the purveyors of tho.se 
ideas. He was what ! have come to understand now as an unsclux)led 
Marxi.st, with a .strong streak of (he Italian anarchist in him. More than 
the content of what he conveyed alxnit “the little man,” the abu.se ot 
power, and the corniption of government, my sister and I t(X)k from him 
an attitude of skepticism and an analytical ability that is nece.s.sary tor 
one to appreciate and lx capable of irony. 

My grandmother also lonveytrd to us an attitude alxnit education 
that was somewhat contradicloiT. My grandmother's early life had Ixen 
much harder than my gramlfather’s. She was also the daughter of Italian 
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immigrants, but when she was seven years old, lier latlier died of 
miner’s consumption, leaving my great-grandmotlter with six children 
under the age of 10. After the second grade, my grandmother had to 
leave schcx)l, along with her older brothel, to work the farm and help 
provide for the younger children. Despite my grandmother's lack of 
education, she pos.ses.sed great wit and common .sen.se. She, along with 
her brothers and .sisters, were also the lK\st .story tellers I have ever 
known, which may account for my continuing love of .stories in all 
fonns. Grandmother held a thoroughly pragmatic view of education: it 
would provide a woman economic .security and .some mcKlicum of 
freedom. Certainly this was an ea.sy le.s.son for us to learn, given the 
death of my father and the nece.ssity for my mother to support us. My 
mother must have learned the Ie.s.sons fr<Mii her parents t<K), for .she 
attended college for two years Ix'fore the war came. 

Quite ironically like my grandfather, my grandmother was also what 
we in the critici.sni trade call a '’counter-identifier." While they lx)th .saw 
the virtue in education — one as an end in it.self and the other as a means 
to an end — they were on the alert for the po.ssihle .stupifying power of 
education. My grandfather was .sii.spicioiis of ilio.se ideas which might 
ob.scure what he Uxik to lie the realities of ectmomic power. My 
grandmother's skepticism was directed le.ss at ideas and more at 
individuals. When a person in ciiir community was treated with 
deference because of his advanced education, my grandmother would 
sometimes hurrumph that there were a lot of educated jackasses in the 
world. To this day, I check my own behavior agaiirst that .standard: has 
my education gotten in the way of my common .seii.se or iuimility? 
Sometimes at faculty or committee meetings where the educated are 
particularly prone to traasfoniiing them.selves into jacka.sses, I Icxik 
around the conference table and chuckle, as in my mind's eye certain 
individuals lx;come cl burrom academic regalia. The academy has not 
entirely di.sappointed me in its affirmation of my grandmother's dictum, 
nor. I'm sure, would many other pro'e.ssions. 

riie le.s.sons my grandparents taught me have cau.sed me to Ik* 
siniultaneou.sly drawn to and repelled by the whole education enter- 
prise, yet then* have surely lK*en more people to admire and emulate 
than to despi.se. *l1ie counter-identification must Ik* left to another time, 
though .some of my relK*lllous attitudes have probably seeped through 
in this analy.sis. The identilication canu* early ami continued over time: 
my grandmother called me a bcKikwonn, usually on tho.se oiraslons 
when 1 no longer wanted to kxik lor obscure dlil behind the \\«mk1 
.stove; my aunt c;illed nu* ‘the link* pmlessoiV* mil only bec;iu,se 1 lead 
a lot, but also Ivcause 1 held loilh on a \aiiely ol sub|i*iis, piolnibly a 
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bore already at the age of eight. The nun.s thought I would make a 
marvelou.s teacher, when they olrserved me teaching catechi.sm to the 
younger children in the Catholic summer schtx)!. If they knvt «v me now, 
they might approve of my teaching vtKation. but not. I fear, of the .state 
of my .soul. By the time 1 was a junior in high .school, I could Ixrldly state 
to my English teacher that 1 would one day lx; a college profe.s.sor. And 
here 1 am. I '.ontinue to lx; fascinated in my own stuilents by the ways 
early experiences with lxK)ks, teachers, and .schooling operate in their 
lives. 1, t(K), am often ilismayed by the lack of force reading has for 
them, but I remember that we are in a time of great .stxial change, with 
visual literacy rising as print literacy wanes. If 1 tend to rail ttx) much 
again.st .students for not reading, i .seek correction by recalling that 
medieval monks may have railed agaiast the invention of the printing 
pre.ss becau.se it would mean no more illu.strated texts. 1 hope students 
see the value in critical awareness and the application of ideas to 
experience, regardless of the arti.stic form of a work. Like the other 
teachers intervieweil, I hoUl a .stri)ng convictirin that the study of the 
humanities has a moral as well as an ae.sthetic dimension. We read 
.stories, historical as well as fictional, to develop greater insight into how 
others see human existence. We witness the lives of artist.s — writers, 
filmmakers, painters— to see the world frtxn their vantage point; we 
read hi.stor\' and biography to gain a l(x)k intt) the past, and to place 
ourselves in a context. 

Richard Rt)rty, in his b<x)k Continfirncv, hvtiy, and Solidarity, 
argues the need for all of us, students and teachers alike, to think in 
terms of contingent rather than fircil vrx abularies. Rotty says we must 
first be aware of the final v(x.'abularies we have internalized (in the tt)rm 
of received knowledge). This necessitates Ix-coming con.scious of 
others' narratives speaking through us. lx)th personal and historical • 
of our grandparents, our teachers, our friends, as well as the voices ot 
I’lato, Kant, Marx. Austen. Wright. Neruda, Kura.sawa, and (rthers. If we 
have cea.sed to lx* students, then our vrx'abulaty is final, fixed, 
unchanging, and we have atrophied, ’i he iileal is for the vrxabulary to 
remain contingent, changing with each new teacher we hear. Of 
course, students are themselves engaged directly in developing their 
••final" v(K.abulary. Our voices join the many teachers who have crmie 
before us in their minils; we encourage them to “talk back the way Kant 
spoke to iMato and Nietz.sche spoke to Kant. The richness of humanities 
education is realized as ti;achers ami students alike continue to develop 
through multiple voices and wrestle with the legitimacy and hegemony 
of ideas. In this way. the process of self-fashioning is unending. 
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’IVansforminj* Canon«, Transforming Teachers 



Edward L Rocklin 

California State Polytechnic University, Pomona 



I’rologue: Initiating Questions aticl Shaping Experiences 

In the last ilecaile, one central topic of educational reform has iK'en 
the (lel)ate over the canon, and over efforts to "open up the canon.” As 
is true with other hot issues, the debate has not only arou.sed fiercely 
divided responses but prompted ili.scussions that have sometimes 
prrxluced more heat than light. The complexity of the i.ssue is illu.strated 
and one .source of that heat is illuminated by Wendell Harris’s e.ssay on 
“Canonicity," perhaps the be.st intnxJuction to the debate, which offers 
10 definitions of canon and tli.stingui.shes .seven functions that canons 
may perform. The opening of the e.ssay demon.strates how easily we can 
generate apparent paradoxes simply by u.se of different meanings and 
functions: 

The canonical facts alx)ut the canons of English anti 
American literature are, first, that there are no canons and 
tiever have Ixjen; second, that there have nece.ssarily 
always been canons; atid third, that canons are made up 
of readings, not disemlxxlied texts. Wliat is contradictory 
in that .statement results from play on different connota- 
tions of the word canon — a critical .strategy that is 
con.stantly, though often more subtly, abused. As with 
many another critical term, the first .step in understanding 
canon is to unpack its meanings, 'llie “canon question” 
then proves tnuch more complex than contemporary 
ideological critici.sm admits. (Harris, "Canonicity" 110) 

Thus the starting point for this e.ssay, as it is for Harris, is inileeil to 
un/Mtck what a canon is and does. However, 1 will sugge.st that for 
teachers — and 1 take it that it is participation in the act of teaching that 
provides the common grotinil for all memlx.*rs of the ACLS Teacher and 
Curriculum Development Project — the issue is not simply to answer the 
({ue.stion "What is a canon?” but rather the que.stions “What iloes a 
canon do?" and “What do we do through foritiing, employing, and re- 
forming canoas?” Furthermore, I will also .sugge.st that ju.st as “canons 
are made up of reailings, not di.semlxxlied texts,” so also tr.tn.sfomia- 
tiotis of the canon must be carrieil out by inilivklual teachers. Unis it 
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is imperative to recognize iliai opening up the canon entails not only 
revising our reading lists but also revising our designs and practices in 
ways that, while they offer us great opportunities for growth as readers 
and greater effectiveness as teachers, also make sliarp demands of us. 
Confronting tliese demands is exactly what ACLS teacher and Curricu- 
lum Development Project has given us the time and space to do — and 
it has thereby made clear that canon reformation and curriculum 
development does indeed demand that scIkm)! districts offer teachers 
adeciuate time and suppt)it if they want those teachets \o own sueft 
tran.sformation, as they must own any new caiu)n they set out to teach. 

Let me say something alxuit the route I have taken in writing this 
e.ssay because it is clear, as l.inda Wells makes clear in her essay, that 
how each of us comes to a question sha|K»s tlie answers we compose. 
I am in my 21st year as a college teacher, and my .seventh year working 
in the Hnglish and l-oreign languages Department at Calitbrnia State 
Polytechnic I 'niversity, Pomona. !.ike many of those in my generation 
of Ph.D candidates, I am a hybrid creaiure in that I have been trained 
not only to teach literature but to teach writing I have taught at least 
one composition course in eveiy reiin. as well as teaching 71 writing 
workshops for the United States (iov eminent, and tlie.se workshops 
were lin|>oilant in shaping not only how I teach but my lielief that we 
must pay much greater attention to the relation between what we teach 
and how we teach. My dis.sei!ation was on that ino,st canonical of 
l!ngiish literar>' ligures, Shakespeare, who.se plays I teach using 
performance approache.s — which is to say approaches that are canoni- 
cal in theater departments but still contested and, in most cases, 
marginal in literature departments. In addition, I teach courses in drama 
from 1390 to 1990; courses in Kenai.ssance literature; general education 
literature courses; and graduate courses in Shakespeare, drama, and 
Kenais.sance literature, as well as in pedagogy. 

More immediately, as one of the post-.secondar>' fellows In the AOIS 
program, I have spent the past 10 months workjng with eight teachers 
from the los Angeles Unified School District, all members of the 
ilumanitas program within the district, discussing canon reformation, 
multi-cultural education, and curriculum revision. Our immersion in 
these t( )pics has been intense — during the fall quarter we read 30 novels 
and books of criticism, as well as over 60 other stories, e.s.says, and 
cTitk al .studies. Nonetheless, I am not an expert on canons or on multi- 
eulttiralistn. lUit this work has taught me alvmt the process of revising 
the canon and the curriculum, and I have learned, thanks especially to 
the generosity (»f the teachers in our team. alx)ut the specific demands 
such a revision places on those who must enact it — and alxmt the 
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constraints within whidt they must perform their traasforming magic. 

It is tliis work with teachers that shapes what 1 liave w'ritten here, 

Hut what also sitapes wliat 1 have wrinen is my conviLtion that the 
debate over the canon is. in tact, part of a larger and more fundamental 
argument, in which we aie engaged in the task of reconceivmg the 
natum of latglish as one of the humanities. Employing a metaphor. I 
would sugge.st that the canon debate forms one of three dimensions in 
which this leconceplion is Iving enacted. Ihe canon debate is over 
what wc will leaih, but the other two dimensions although they are 
phrased and intlecied dillerently by those working in 
M bools aiul those woiking in colleges and universities— are dehneil by 
.kbaies mei the connections between reading and writing, and 
debates about the relation of what we teach to how we teach. My own 
efloris over the past 10 years have been focused on these latter two 
dimensions My work with peiforinance a|iproaclies in teaching drama 
in genei.ll and Shakespeare's plays in particular (the AC1.S fellowship 
has enableil me to lomiMete a bcnik einbiKlying this approach) is 
coiueineil with the third dimension of rethinking how we teach— and 
it connects with the work of Eve Kornfeld. whose essay in this volume 
suggests how we can use perfomiance approaches in teaching history. 

At the same time. Ihis \Miik connects with the essay by biis Eeiier since, 
like Professor Eeuei. I suggest non-canonical ways and contexts in 
which to teach canonical texts. Eurthermore. the performance ap- 
proach I pioixise also aims to integrate reading and writing in a numlK-r 
of ways. Hut while my efforts as critic and teacher have Ixren and are 
primarily in these second and third dimensions. I also find myself 
necessarily engaged in rethinking the canon directly, and this essay is 
the result of turning my attention to this ciuestion, Ixith Imaiise that 
was a way I could contribute to the seminar and Ixcause it is a step in 
my own project 

This way of situating the canon debate has consec|ueiues. further- 
more. not only in terms of the |niiposes I set myself but also in terms 
of the way 1 have imagined my readers— or invited them to situate 
themselves. 1-or as several readers have noted, in what follows it may 
.sc-eni that I am addressing public scIukiI teachers more than the 
university faculty who are the memlx-rs of the AC'd-S or its constituent 
societies and the audience for this collection. Of course I ccjrtainly am 
addressing public school teachers, attempting to capture the experi- 
ence of one group of such teachers in order to provide other teachers 
with a map to the territory of canon reformation. Nonetheless, my 
audience is also ver>' much the university faculty who comprise the 
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primaiy coastituency of the ACLS, thou«h I am speakinfi to them first 
of all as teachers rather than as researchers. 

By addressinfi my readers as teachers. I am seeking to forefiround 
what we share in our profe.ssional identifies, hence what we share in 
tile debates over reforming the canon. But as the experience of 
participants at all four first-ycntr sites of the ACLS Project demonstrated 
the effort to define common ground must al«) acknowled«e the’ 
differences that occur when teachers in universities and teachers in 
public .schcxils set out to reform the canon. This is a crucial point that 
IS developed in John Ramsay’s fine essay. What Ramsay shows us is 
how a teacher. havin« fieen transformed herself by encounters with 
new literature and new theoiy. and having decided to transform her 
KK-al canon, logins to enact the transformation not simply of her 
reading list but of her curriculum and her pedagogy. Even more 
imfxirtant. John’s essay logins to articulate many of the dimensions of 
such a transformation that are usually invisible to university faculty 
whose efforts do not automatically have to confmnt the developmental’ 
i.ssues of their students nor the pressures exerted by state frameworks, 
distnct policies, and kxal administrative choices, and can therefore 
transform their local canons largely by transforming their reading lists 
digesting the appropriate criticism, and exploring some new ways of 
framing the texts they ask students to read. While this way of phrasing 
tlie matter may make it seem that I am understating the obstacles that 
can confront university faculty— for example the intense hostility of 
colleagues who do not want the canon reformed— the urgent issue 
here is to lieCcome) aware of differences that, left unacknowledged, 
tend to subvert the efforts of university faculty to work with public 
.sch(X)l teachers, who will c|uickly sense when university faculty do not 

have any conception of the pressures and the opportunities that the 
teachers face. 

l-his need to understand differences as well as similarities in our 
.shared identity was acknowledged in the address with which Stanley 
N. Katz, President of the ACLS, inaugurated the project: 

I'he underlying premise of the program in which we 
engaged is that there is an unnecessary and counter* 
produclive fracture within the teaching profession, Ik‘- 
tween those who teach youngsters in the K through 12 
years and those who teach grades 13-16, We should 
share the same concerns for the education of our stu- 
dents, although of course our strategies, technique's, and 
interim goals will frequently Ik* (jiiite different .... 
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Wliat happcas educationally in the sehcxtis is impor- 
tant to post-secondary eclucators not only because 
precollegiate teachers prepare some of their students for 
us. but also becau.se they have both experiential and 
theoretical knowledge alxtut pedag«)gy (both tejiching 
and learning) to impart to us, though we have seldom 
taken their e.\perti.se with sufficient seriousness. Con- 
versely, the di.sciplinary professionals of the colleges and 
universities have subject matte; expertise which is essen- 
tial to sch<x)l teachers. IkHh need to learn froiii each 
other, Ixit until fairly recently there w'ere few in.stituti(jnal 
mechanisms for the sharing of knowledge and experi- 
ence acrrrss the high schrxrl-college crevasse. (2-i) 

Arguments alxrut these issues have lx.'en a major element in the ACLS 
Project, and perhaps they will lx; taken up in another volume of ACI.S 
es.says. Certainly, it is a t«»pic vital to this particular project, especially 
if one Iwlieves, as I do. that is lutt just the public scIuk)Is but the 
universities which nec;d to transtrtrm Ivtth what they do and how they 
do what they do. 

Some <tf the diffeiemes ntme into focus, it sc-eins to me, if we shiit 
to the phrase more commonly used in the general public debar*;, 
ofM-miUft ttplhcaiunu. Por university faculty, this means opening up the 
list of texts read and taught.' Hut for a public sch«x)l teacher, the act ol 
opening up the canon may entail opening up. .some or all of the 
following: the state mandated curriculum framework; kx’al district 
policies; the scluxil-site administration’s policies; the departments 
curriculum; and the minds ot students and their parents, for example, 
most university faculty have never had to ask thentselves what they 
would do if a group of .students complained to an assistant principal 
alxiut a new reading list, nor have they had to think about what they 
would do if a group of students went to a guidance counselor to 
complain they were lx;ing forced to try performance activities in class, 
activities in which they are compelled to do things they had never done 
— lK)th situations encountered by high school teachers in the 
districts in which my university is located. It is in the context of 
iK'coming aware of the similarities and differences ot our situations— 
our material conditions, to use :inoiher vocabulary— that I write this 
es.say, and tlio:<e conditions are among those implied in my title. 

I would ;idd, then, that my essay complements John Ramsay’s in 
another way, for John presents {IntmuKctilly whM I (re)present more 
malyticttUy. Indeed, in his very choice to dramatize the problems ot 
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crcutiiiK revised huiiunities curriculum John enables us to learn crucial 
lessons alxxit the complex, reciprocal — not unidirectional — relation of 
theory and pc’da^ojty. Furthermore, his models offer one prrssible 
movement by which a K-12 humanities teacher can not only join the 
conversation hut also find comiiKin ground across the differences that 
can easily isolate university and public sch(X)l teachers from one 
another: 

At that moment, I realized I was no lon^ter a reading 
teacher. At that point, I knew I had lx*come a humanities 
profe.ssional, on an equal hxiting with the .scholars and 
policy makers I have been reading. I realized that the 
culture warriors had won at least one battle; I had 
Ixcome one of them. (Ramsay 102) 

I would suggest that the es.say.s in this volume invite readers to reflect 
on how they Uk) "Ivcome" different Ixvause they Ixrome transformed 
when they .set out to transform the canon 

Let me stre.ss that I will not lx* offering 'answers ' to the prolilems 
examined in this e.s.say. Answers or .solutions are what participants in 
the dialogue nui.st prixluce througn their own engagement, di.scu.s.sion, 
debate, and choices. What I will lx; offering are some categories and 
concepts that can help in confronting the.se issues, and perhaps even 
help tc) establish some common ground from which to discuss different 
points of view and different optir)ns for action. Furthermore, while 
there are general theoretical issues to lx; debated, canon formation and 
the u.se of canons is an affair rif individuals and kxal iastitutions, of 
teachers in scIuk)I districts making choices, testing those choices out in 
their clas.se.s, di.scus.sing results with each other, and srj on. In that sen.se, 
the whole ACUS prr)ject it.self is participating In the prtx'e.ss of opening 
up the canon — ^and not ju.st the canon of literature but the canons of 
teaching as well. 

litis e.ssay is divided into three parts. Fart I unpacks the concept of 
canon by looking at the etymology of the term and laying out a 
spectrum of positions in the debate alxiiit the canon. Fait II uses that 
spectrum Ut explore the different routes by which the canon may lx* 
changed, and to analyze some «)f the con.sei]uences of taking tho.se 
different routes. Fart III kxiks at how tramsforming the canon is likely 
to demand that teachers tran.sfonn them.selves, in terms not only of 
learning alxuit new authors and new works hut In terms of reconcelv- 
Ing some aspects of our discipline as "Fnglish" teachers. 
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I. Canons; An Utymology and a Spectrum 
•Opening Up the Canon ’ V A S/jectnim of Positions in the Canon Dehate 

It is surely no coincidence that there is a canonical way to benin any 
discussion of the canon, and since I do not want to appc-ar heretical. 
I will benin with this canonical nuwe, which is to trace the etymology 
of the word. Here, for example, is the tracing offered by M. H. Abrams 
in the entry for "Canon of Literature" from IheChssaty of Literary Terms 

(6lh edition, 1993): 

The Greek word ' kanon," signifying a measuring rod 
or a mie. was extended to denote a list or catalogue, then 
came to lx* applied to the list of Ixxiks in the Hebrew 
Hible and the New- Testament which were designated by 
church authorities as comprising the genuine ! loly Scrip- 
tures. A number of writings related to those in the 
Scriptures, but not admitted into the canon, are called 
aprxryplw; eleven Ixxiks which have lx*en included in 
the Roman Catholic biblical canon are considered afxic- 
typhalhy l’rote.stants. 

■|1ie term "canon" was later u.sed in a literary' applic.i- 
tion, to signifv the list of works accepted by ex|x*rts as 
genuinely written by a particular author. We speak thu.s 
of "the Chaucer canon" and "the Shakespeare canon," 
and refer to other works that have sometimes Ixen 
attributed to an author, but on evidence judged to lx* 
inadequate or invalid, as "aprxry phal " >n recent decades 
the phrase Uteraty canon has come to denote— in world 
literature, or in i;un)|x*an literature, but most frequently 
in a national literature— those authors who by a cumula- 
tive consensus of critics, scholars, and teachers, have 
come to lx* widely recognizeil as "major," and to have 
written works often hailed as literary classics. I hese 
canonir al writers are the ones which, at any given time, 
are most kept in print, most frequently and tully dis- 
cussed by literaty critics, and mo.st likely to lx* includeil 
In anthologies and taught in college courses with titles 
sui h as "Woiltl Masterpieces." “Major Unglish Authors," 
or "Great American Writers." 

'Ilie social pnxe.ss li>' which an author comes to lx* 
tacitly anti durably recc igni/.ed as canonical is often called 
■canon fomuition." Hie factors in this formative pnxess 
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are complex and disputed. It .seems clear, however, that 
the process involves, among other things, the wide 
concurrence of critics, .scholars, and authors with diverse 
viewpoints and sensibilitie.s; the persi.stent influence of, 
and reference to, an author in the work of other authors; 
tlie frequent reference to an author within the discourse 
of a cultural community; and the widespread a.ssignment 
of an author or text in schcxtl and college curricula. Such 
factors are of course mutually interactive, and they need 
to be su.stained over a considerable pericxi of time.... 

At any time, the boundaries of u canon remain 
indefinite, while inside tho.se boundaries .some authors 
are central and others marginal. Occasionally an earlier 
author who was for long on the fringe of the canon, or 
even outside it, gets transferred to a position of emi- 
nence. Once firmly e.stablished ;is a central figure, how- 
ever, an author shows retnarkable resi.stance to ireing 
dise.stabli.shed by adverse criticism and changing literary 
preferences and criteria. ( 19 - 20 )^ 

f.ven if you have not followed it, you could probably infer the nature 
of the debate about the canon ju.st from the etymology, with its focus 
on measures and evaluations, rules and rulers, authorized texts and 
authorized interpretations. And indeed the heated public deb;ite luis 
Ireen cast in polarized teims between those claiming to defend the 
canon and those who are portrayed as attacking that canon, IlKwe who 
proclaim thenrselves as defenders of "the canon" are usually, in f;ict, 
employing two different concepts of a secular canon: for they conflate 
the canon of classical, that is Greek and Roman, writings (which 
cf)n.stituted the core of the non-theological texts employed in the 
rhetorical model of education which endured for a thoirsand years), 
with the vernacular or national canons that emerged .starting iri 
thirteenth century Italy. Thus they tend to propo.se a canon which 
actually merges the cla.ssic and vernacular canons of European litera- 
ture, .starting with Homer and Plato, continuing through Dante, 
Cervantes, and Shakespeare, and concluding with a .selectic>n of what 
we now recognize as the moderni.st writers. (Similarly they tend to 
downplay or ignore another major topic about the emergence of 
vernacular canons, namely the place of canon-formation as an element, 
.some would argue a constitutive element, in the process of nation- 
formation in early nuKlern Europe. To take a familiar example, even a 
cursory reading of English authors from the early modern perirxl writing 
on the subject of education and literature reveals ju.st how (.self-) 
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conscious they were in articulatinR the need to elevate the English 
language as part of the elevation of the English nation, and to do so by 
the creaUon of English literature that could equal the achievements o 
classical literature and of the more developed continental vernaculaiv 
Sidney’s claims for the potentials of English as a poetic language in 
IX-fence of Poesie” and Speaser’s nation-building pur^ses ,n 7*e 
Faerie Queene are among the best known ol such claims.)^ Those 
opposing this standard list argue for “opening up the canon In fact 
wr can distinguish what might be would called horizontal and vertical 
models of opening up the canon. 

OFettina Up the Cation Horizontally: One challenge to the canon can 
be called “horizontal” because it takes the logic of the canon as 
inside and outside, center and margin, and argues that this logic ha.s had 
pernicious coasequences in what has lieen I)**" 

inarginalized. and what has Ix-en placed outside the canon. i;h .s 
horizontal attack on the .standard canon start.s from the ‘-harjic that • . 

Eumpean-de.scended authors, the majority of whom wcre-^ir luce 
Iweiwepresented as lieing— hetero.sexual. Put .schematically, then, 
those making this challenge argue that the problem is either the 
exclu.sion of some authors who do not fit thisj>aradigm, or, mo c 
fundamentally, that whole categories of writers have ^-en 
And the proposal is to add individual writers or to add to the can n 
selected writers from groups marginalized or ^ 

canon-groups that include women. Native Americans, Atncan-Amcr - 
cans, Hispanic Americans. Asian- Americans, and gay.s and - 

Cl he overlap lx?tween categories is itself a .source of other element. 

the debate.) 

Openitifi Up the Canon Veriically The vertical challenge, in contra.st. 
focuses on the logic of the canon as having higher and lower echelons. 
Hie bias challenged here is not only the di.stinctions lietween center 
rnclXlnwithiSthecamm--^^^^^^ 

central three in English literature, for example, entitlc-d to a cour.se 
each-lnit again with larger categorical problems by which 
ciure .sc-eins eligible for the canon, .so that m-i is can.m.cal imd 

Unde Toni's Cabin is not. 'I’hose proposing this challenge .seek to 
dissolve the high-low distinction. 

Pushed tar enough, the impulse to open up the ^ 

proposals to alM)ll.sh it. and in fact you can .seek to abolish the canon 
in two senses: this can mean either abolishing the standard canon and 
replacing it with writings by those previously considered margina a c 



low; more radically, with abolishing the very concept of a canon 
ahogether. Although I cannot develop the point, many critics argue that 
abo ishing a canon or canons is in fact impossible— and I think most 
readers ijan immediately think of several very practical reasons why, at 

n u hU •’^•hools, this should Ik* the case. (For arguments as 

to why there mu.st be a canon, .see Harris; Kerm.Kle; and Felperin.) 



II. Moving llirough the Spectrum of Ways to Open the Canon 

We can summarize this debate alxmt the canon, then, as a spectrum 
of five major positions: 

1!! standard canon as it is (or .seems to have lK*en). 

lil wr^ standard canon, or its logic 
(3) Widening the canon by adding new categories of ;,uthors anil 
works: expanding horizontally, adtiing works by women, Native 
menean African- American. Hispanic American, Asian-American, 
gay and lesbian authors; expanding vertically, ;idding different 
"cla.s.ses" of works. 

( 1) Iranslorming the canon: not only multiple new cla.s.ses as in 
widening, but recognition of new ba.ses and new functions 
(5) Abolishing the canon: either breaking the high-low iliMlnction or 
arguing lor no canons at all. 



I propo.se that we u.se this .s|K*ctrum as a map of the territoiy we plunge 
into when we enter the debate, espirially when we enter the debate 
as teachers who find themselves rethinking the canon in the form of our 
own .selection of readings for our .students. This .s|K-ctrum will provide 
an Itinerary' lor the route I follow in this segment. Moreover, in terms 
ol the metaphor ol mapping a territory-. I will a.ssume that neither of the 
extreme |W).sitions is going to prevail, .so that defen.se of and abolition 
ol the canon mark the borders of the territory I explore. That is, I think 
we can take it that while the canon debate is not over— and will never 
Ik over— the que.stion of whether the canon will he, in the simple.st 
sense, opc*ned has iKen settled in the affirmative. What I w;mt to do in 
this .segment of my pre.sentation i.s to Icxik at what happens when we 
move from polarized debate to the reality of change: as in the first part, 
want to continue to unpack the complexities that emerge when we 
‘’'■‘^■'^'<*'«Plifying polarities and lal.se binaries. ;md, ;is 
Wendell Harris .sugge.sts. I.H.k at the multiple typi*.s of canons and the 
dillerent. even divergent, functions for which we employ them. 

In this description of how the.se different challenges open up the 
canon. I will be drawing extensively on the collective experience of the 
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teadiers in the U)s An>?eles ACLS workshop. In e.ssence, what I ant 
offering is a highly schematized account of the (Klys.sey of the 
workshop as we explored the debate alx)iit the canon in the context 
of working t)ut some of the challenges inherent in con.structing a wider 
or multicultural curriculum. My claim here is that this spectrum does 
accurately repre.sent .some dimensions of the .structure of the problem 
itself, and thus repre.sents one analysis of how this debate will unfold 
for others because there is an underlying logic to that debate. What I 
offer here is a map that features some of the larger landmarks for this 
territory, and some of the main routes people are likely to travel as they 
enter and move thn>ugh this territory. Such a map.,1 hope, can help you 
recognize where you are when you find yourself in this territory. At the 
.same time, there will be unique landmarks, obstacles, and con.straints, 
for each rchool district, each discipline, each group of teachers, nr 
teachers and parents and .students, who cro.ss the border into this 
territory. You will have to refine the map for your.self, based on your 
l(x;al geography, articulating your own local knowledge, and respond- 
ing to your own .scene of learning. 

Adding New Authors and Works to the Canon 

The first route is to acknowledge .some limits to a pre.sent canon, and 
to add new or rediscovered authors and works, while leaving that 
canon largely undi.sturl'ted. This .seems like a sensible solution, further- 
more, liecause as all but the mo.st extreme defenders of the .status cjuo 
acknowledge it is what is always happening to .secular canons. At first 
this looks like a simple task, a task that can be met by the .sort of 
maneuver offered by Harold Kolb, Jr., in his e.s.say on "Defining the 
Canon" (which appears in the important collection dedicated to 
Redefining American Literary History). In proposing to add new works, 
Kolb argues for what he calls a tiered canon: 

My sugge.stion is that we think of the literary canon not 
as a single authoritarian li.st and not as a plurali.stic 
cacophony of innumerable voices but as a tiered set of 
options, relatively stable at one end, relatively open at the 
other, joined by the possibility of change. We might start 
at the first level of authors wlio.se acquaintance we find 
necessary for educated Americans in our society at this 
time, no matter what their ethnic or religious or gender 
identification. The memliership in this pantheon would 
be small, re.stricted to those authors who profoundly 
nyjmww/ their times and yet whose vision, amaranthine, 
.seems to traascend time; authors whose popularity is 
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lon«-standlng with botli general and specialist readers; 
authors whose style is so memorable that is has changed 

the language In form and expression Here, then, is 

one definition of the litorary summit, using Western 
European literature as an illustration: 

Pirst Level (Western European literature): 'I’lie Bible, 
Homer, Cliaucer, Dante, Shakespeare, Cervantes 

We could constnict a first level for literature In English, 
or separately for British literature, or for American litera- 
ture, though, allied less by the winnowing of time, these 
categories l>ecome more controversial. Here is one pos- 
sible top level for a canon of American literature: 

PIr.st Level (American literature): H:iwthorne, 
Emerson, Ilioreau, Melville, Whitman, Dickin.son, 
Twain, Henry James, T. S. Eliot, Richard Wright, 
Paulknei 

llien we might construct a .second tier . . . consi.sting 
of tho.se authors who, while not a.s predominant as the 
first group, have maile a significant contribution to our 
culture. Eilucateil Americans should lx* generally ac- 
i|uainted with all of the.se writers, specifically familiar 
with some; 

Second level (American literature); Pranktin, Irving, 
CiKtper, Poe, Dougla.ss, Howells, Stephen Ciane, 
Henry Adams, Dreiser, Cather, Chopin, Pro.st, 
Pit/.gerald, Hemingway, Jewett, O'Neill, Pound, 
Stevens, Ellison, William Carlos Williams, James 
Baldwin, Momaday 

Pinally, we can add a thini level, which combines two 
groups; older writers who.se work continues to lx* of 
Intere.st; and newcomers, uutssed libtf the Hoslou Stam- 
thoH wmiers at Hnf>kiul<)u, in the race but witli endur- 
ance yet to lx* tested. Our hypothetic;!! educ;ited Amerl- 
c:in should know ,sonx* of the.se writers .... Here is a 
repre.sent:itlve .selection of ;t small fraction of this large 
group. 

Ililrd level (Americ;in llter;iture A-C): 0.sc;ir Zeta 
Ac<».st;i . . , J. V. (Cunningham (Kolb JO-41; emphiises 
:iilileil ) 
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At first Kolb’s proposal for tiers has a certain plausibility and 

even seems to play out the analogy of sacred and secular canons, it may 
even remind us of the way that the aptKryphal lxx)ks were nonetheless 
conceived of as having some authority: as when Luther (cited by E.R. 
Curtius 256) says “that the af)ocryphal lxx)ks are ‘not held equal to Holy 
Scripture and yet are profitable and gixxl to be read’.’’ However, Kolb’s 
proposal contains assumptions (.some of which 1 have tried to indicate 
by italicizing key phrases) which are challenged by tho.se who seek not 
merely to add to but to widen canon. 

Widening the Canon: Adding New Categories of Authors and Wotia 

Critics who .seek to widen the canon argue that the real problem with 
the .standard canon is not the absence of a particular author but rather 
the way in which the canon has almo.st completely excluded whole 
cla.s.ses of authors, members of groups other than white European and 
American male writers. The point is not simply to have, say Richard 
Wright and James Baldwin added to the canon, but to recognize that 
the very principles upon which that canon is con.structed function to 
exclude African-American writers as a group, and thus replicate the 
ways in which the dominant culture has excluded African-Americans 
in almo.st all .spheres of life — or, as Toni Morrison and others have 
recently argueil, repre.ssed any recognition of the African-American 
pre.sence in areas where that presence has lx*en not ju.st perva.sive but 
con.stitutive.'' The argument is that an aile(|uate canon mu.st adil texts 
by women. Native Americans, African-Americans, Hispanic Americans, 
Asian-Americans, by gays anil lesbians, and by members ol clas.ses 
whose work was previously consiilereil as low or |x)pular culture, for 
example, in “In the American Canon, ” Uolx^rt tlemenway oilers this 
argument agaiust the tiered imxlel proposed by Kolb: 

I’o.ssibly drawing a parallel with the acailemic rank 
.structure, where the work of lull prolessors is a.ssumeil 
by definition to be of greater value than that ol a.ssl.stant 
profe.s.sors, these .scholars have sugge.sted a ranked 
cani.m in which some authors are more important than 
others. All qualified applicants, regardless of race, enter 
the canon, but mo.st minorities Chester at the lowe.st 
levels, while the upper ranks remain predominantly 
white, male, and relatively free of the coming and going 
of literary reputations. In the lower ranks, meanwhile, 
because they are more inclusive, a gixxl deal of suKsti- 
tution iKcurs — a situation analogous to the coming and 
going of a.ssi.stant professors in the .search for tenure. 



Under the merit-system eunon» Melville’s pluce is secure, 

1 lemingway is good hut not in the first rank (an ass(Kiate 
professor presumably), and Ungston Hughes has a 
precarious hold .... 

While such efforts may l^e well meaning, and while 
they do have an effect on the classroom — since black 
writers are more likely to he taught under an inchisionary 
rule than not — the ranked canon seems an attempt to 
preserve the power of traditional value detemiination 
without confronting the fundamental interrelationship 
iK^ween social class and aesthetic value. (67-68)' 

As Hemenway s distinction between social and aesthetic value sug- 
gests, those wlio want to widen the canon also tend to open up the very 
bases by which works are chosen, and, more fundamentally, the very 
bases on which canons are composed. 

1‘luis Hemenway’s argument against propo,sals such as KolIVs brings 
us to the point where we must alst) recogni/e how widening the canon 
almost inevitably means transforming the canon as well. Indeed, what 
I want to explore now is how a witlening of the canon leads to 
transforming the canon in terms (jf functions and criteria, and in 
particular in tenns of compelling us to recogni/e the multiple and 
|X*rhaps tlivergent aesthetics involved in the newer canons. 

Tmmfomhi^ thv Camm: SUdtit)le Avsthetics 

As llemenway make.s clear, in articulating the argument for widen- 
ing the canon by cla.sses of excludeil writers, another and in some ways 
more radii al challenge to the canon emerges. Now we find ourselves 
asking if we have to rethink one of the bases on which we select the 
individual texts, l)ecause the tlifferent classes have written in part on the 
basis of different aesthetics. That is, in the early phases of the canon 
debate, aiul in a proposal like that by Kolb, it appears tliat the criteria 
for entry Into the canon may k' agreed U|>on. Specifically, it I(K)ks as 
if we can agree on aesthetic criteria, which were presented as kMng 
simultaneously siHrlfic to literature ami universal. *l1ie problem seems 
to Ix* that whole classes of authors who might meet these criteria had 
been neglected anti now mn.st lx examined, the justice of their merits 
compelling entry into the canoti. Ihit as scholars and critics kgin not 
only to restore works to the accessible canon but then to project these 
works Into the critical canon as well, what they discover is that to study 
these texts is to develop new forms of criticism based on the principles 
these works emixxlied. 
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The argument here is made not only by students of African-American 
literature, but with at least equal force in relation to women's writing 
and the writing of Native American authors. That is, the claim that 
women have developed or embodied different ways of knowing, leads 
to an argument that some, although not all, literature by women in fact 
embodies a different ae.sthetic or ae.sthetics, and that its high quality, 
the quality that makes it a succe.ssful candidate for inclusion in the 
canon, can only Ik* adequately judged by first accepting the contra.sting 
assumptions of this different ae.sthetic. 

'litis argument is also very clear with Native American literature, 
especially literature produced before the arrival of Europeans. For it is 
obvious, or rather it has become obvious to those of us who are not 
Native Americans and have only lately begun to study this immense 
literature, that Native American peoples lived anil live within a radically 
different cosmology or world-view, and that preci.sely iasofar as their 
ae.sthetics corresponded with that world-view, their criteria for what we 
call their literature was or were in many ways incompatible with, if not 
oppo.sed to, the world-view of tht colonizers. 'Ilie very features that 
would make a Native American piK*m, .song, tale, narrative seem great, 
hence canonical— or canonical, hence great— within that culture might 
Ik* features that the ae.sthetic of a European canon either might not 
value or might not even be able to perceive. Ibis is especially important 
in learning to “read" oral piKins and narratives; the.se pieces were 
performeil, and frequently performative, in their cultures of origins, but 
we are much more likely to read them on the page — and find them “flat 
in terms of mixlemi.st aesthetics, without recognizing many of the 
dimen.slons which would be realized in pertbnnance, and without 
iK'ing aware of the functions that they would enact. And the argument 
holds also ,'or at lea.st some contemporary literature by Native American 
authors, who in fact nuike the problem of conflicting cosmologies and 
aesthetics the .subject of their work even as they emlxxly attempts at 
tran.sformation within tho.se same works. 

A parallel argument is offered by those who propose the inclusion 
of works from popular culture or friiin clas.ses of people who were 
previously Ixtlieved not to create literature. So Paul tauter, one of the 
major proponents of rethinking the canon in terms ot cla.ss, as well as 
nice and gender, offers this example; 

Another way of thinking alxnit the different concepts of 
arti.stic function may Ik* provided by the di.stinction (or 
relation.ship) nicely embodied . . . Iwtween the “ex- 
change value” and the “use value” of|art. An especially 
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moving example of "use value" is offered by the Ken- 
tucky mountain songs sung at the funeral of “JcK-k" 
Yahlonski and recorded with great majesty in the film 
"Harlan County, U.S. A." In a larger sense, all marginalized 
art (all art) must lx; explored precisely in terms of its use. 

Partly that is a function of marginality itself . . . But partly, 

I think, this phenomenon is explained by the fundamen- 
tal character of marginalized (in this instance specifically 
working chtss) culture, what Raymond Williams called 
"solidarity." .Solidarity is not .simply a slogan or an 
ab.straction that happens to appeal to many people who 
work. It is, rather, a way of describing the culture of 
people who have been pushed together into workplaces 
and communities where survival and growth enforce 
interdependence. In this context, the work of an arti.st — 
while it may in .some respects be expres.sive and private — 
remains overwhelmingly functional in his or her commu- 
nity. And an approach to it cannot .strip it of this context 
without ripping away its sub.stance. (67-68)’ 

That is, in terms of .solidarity, the very criteria that make a good 
marching song, whether for soldiers or pacifi.sts, for .strikers or .strike- 
breakers, are precisely the sort of single-pointed focus which seems to 
be antithetical to the emphasis placed on tension, ambiguity, irony, and 
complexity dominant in higlt nuxlernist ideas about the canon. 
Certainly tliey are not the criteria by which we judge Ariel's "Full fathom 
five," they are not the criteria by which Uliot argued for making John 
Donne's poems a central rather than a marginal part of the canon, and 
they are not the criteria by which Kliot's own poems, such as "The Waste 
l4tnd," were judged to be at the core of the modern(i.st) canon. 

Tmmforming the Canon; Do We Produce a Single Canon or Parallel 
Canons!' 

Arguments such as tho.se offered by Hemenway and Lauter thus 
bring us to the next .step in the prtxe.ss by which widening the canon 
may be seen to transform it. For if we widen the canon by categories 
of authors and texts, based on gender, race, and class, then we .s<K)n 
find ourselves a.sking "Are we transforming the very basis on which the 
canon is conceived in the first place?" and "How many canons will we 
have?" This challenge to the logic of a single canon finds expression in 
"Thoreau's Last Words — and America's I'irst Literatures" by Jarold 
Ram.sey, specifically in a propo.sal for publication of a Native American 
canon: 
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I will leave off with one final pro|ect, the undettakinB ol 
which would signal more clearly than anything else I can 
think of that the American literary establishment had 
actually accepted, belatedly, its intellectual and artistic 
obligations to America’s first literatures. Nothing less 
than a native counterpart to the monumental collalxira- 
tion that has produced the Center for Editions of Ameri- 
can Authors series, it would call tor sy.stematic 
preparation and publication of a “standard dual-Ian 
guage edition of the surviving Native American reperto- 
ries— prixeeding tribe by tribe, with full textua. rappara- 
tus as needed. 'The task I propose is formidable, and no 
doubt at present far beyond either our scholarly or our 
financial capabilities, but in light of the historical barriers 
Ixjtween Anglo and native literatures, the missed chances 
and literary nxitlessne.ss of Americans writing in the 
European tradition, the continuing loss among the Indi- 
ans ()f stories and storytellers and the continued inacces- 
sibility to them of scholarly texts, can we afford to do 
anything less now? (59-hO) 

■Iliis proposal seems breathtaking not only l^cau-se of 
because it seems intended to jolt those trained in the ^ 

isU certainly jolts me. into awareness of the discrepancy Ixjtween what 
Wendell Harris (following Alastair Fowler) 

tial and the accessible canons. Clearly, one of Ramsey s points in 
nroposlng to transform a part of the potential canon into a part iif the 
accessible canon is to remind us of how much literature we have Ix-tn 
oblivious to. 

Thus Ramsey’s proposal is one of a mimlxr which compels us to 
confront ways in which widening the canon may s^eem to 
nroblems even as it seems to resolve old ones. Hut is, it we setx a 
multicultural model are we going to find ourselves 
multiple canons as well? Do we have a " 

Native American canon, an African-American 
Chlcano canon, a canon of woman’s literature a ^ 

Surelv this sort of "separatism," as it is sometimes called, runs at cast 
two grave dangers: first, as already noted, the danger ol ghettolzatlo 
•ind second, the danger of seeming to reduce literary works as l can 
seem to reduce people, to nothing more than their membership in 
various clas.ses and categories. 
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When we readi this point, it seems to lie the case that we do not have 
anything like a single coherent set of criteria for constituting or 
reconstituting the canon. And yet if there are not .standards that can 
cross .some lines of difference, then Io«icalIy it would .seem impossible 
to share judgment across tho.se lines. Can we articulate a position that 
allows for difference and valuing differences, and yet al.so offers .some 
shared criteria? If we can, what position or positions mi>tht we 
formulate? If we cannot, what will be the con.sec|uences for our 
proposals for a new canon or canon.s? 

Tmnsforming the Canon.- Does Multicultural Mean Mulltlinf>ual.> 

Another challenge emerges in Juan Hruce-Novoa's "Canonical and 
Noncanonical Texts; A Chicano Ca.se Study." This essay raises i.ssue.s 
which were crucial in our workshop." For Bnice-Novoa takes the i.ssue 
of multiculturalism a step further, claiming that the pre.sence of 
American literature in Spanish offers a radical challenge to the nature 
of the traditional canon: 

Two of the es.sential bia.ses of culture in the United 
States are a general anti-Hispanism and a specific anti- 
Mexicanism. Thus the recent emergence of a multifac- 
eted cultural identity— which be.speaks an American 
experience, but speaks .sometimes in Spanish and at 
other times with a Hi.spanic accent— has been received 
with nothing short of alarm. The new literary expression 
repre.sents itself as a legitimate product of this country 
and, as such, demands a place in the canon. This 
literature apparently also demands, or at least implies, a 
radical change in the ideal of one common language and 
culture. While it is .still relatively small in the number of 
texts it has produced, the literature coastitutes the most 
significant challenge to Anglo-American chauvinism to 
date. The repre.s.sed pluralism lamented by Whitman has 
iK’gun to surface as a threat to the very material of the 
canon, language .... 

When contextualized in this way, what Hi.spanic 
literature and hi.story infu.se into the canon is radical 
dialectics. It could Ixj argued, of course, that black, 
Jewish, femini.st, and even maiastream American writers 
challenge the paradigms of identity, but it is the language 
difference— a difference present even in Hi.spanic texts 
written in English — that makes Hi.spanic literatum a more 
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general threat to the canon, 'lire literary canon and its 
academic-commercial support are facetl with a dilemma. 

It is no longer a matter of absorbing “foreign " expressions 
within a national literature but ol heeding an insistent, 
multivoiced call for the restructuring r>t the canon inu> a 
polyglot, pluralistic expression of the many nations 
within a common frontier. Hie canon is under egalitarian 
pre.ssure to melt Itself down and include more in the next 
recasting. (198-199, emphasis added) 

This claim is extremely provcKative, and it opens up cjuestion.s which 
would Ik* or would seem unthinkable tri some defenders ol a traditional 
canon: Is a canon always in a single language? Mu.st the canon tor 
American literature lie in Kngltsh? If we push this logic lurther, it seems 
evident that if we truly want to widen the canon we, the teachers, must 
learn to speak and read other languages ourselve.s— which is, of cour.*ie. 
the exact situation of many of the .students in Los Angeles. Conversely, 
for the proponents of multiculturalism, the challenge can go the othc^ 
way if we truly mean what we say, can .someone who dews not speak 
the original language teach that text? that culture? The.se. then. 
con.stitute .some of the main questions that the debate on cipening up 
the canon has imperiled critics to Iwgin asking and exploring, and that 
the memlwrs of the Los Angeles workshop found ourselves rehearsing 
as we immersed our.selves in this debate. I think these ciuestions emerge 
out of the very logic of the canon debate itself, and that they are the 
questions any group of people are likely to find themselves engagecl 
in discussing who .start down this road. At this point, I will turn to 1 .u1 
III of the presentation, and Uxik at a few of the implications tor teachers. 

111. What Challenges Do We Face in Teaching a Tran.sformed Canon.'’ 

One way to .summarize this exploration ol the spectrum of ih.il- 
lenges and the alternate routes tho.se challenges seem to project Ls to 
formulate another que.stion, namely “Is opening the canon an addit ve 
or a transformative pr(K-es.s? And if it turns out to Ik* a transformative 
prewess. then what is the nature of the tran.sformation(s) we need to 
enact'’" What the spectrum .sugge.sts is not .so much an either/or but a 
lx)th/and situation, in which all the routes are Iwlng tried simulta- 
neously. If we Ux)k at recent anthologies for college and university 
courses in English, for example, we .see Ixith single-canon and 
multiple-canon .strategies lx*ing pursued .slmultanemisly, whatever the 
logical clashes and theoretical incompatibilities. On the one hand, there 
is the Heath Attlholonv of American Kteratutvi 1990) edited by I aul 
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I^utcr and his colleagues, which includes numerous writers and 
dozens of'Hennjs not represented in earlier, more traditional antholo- 
gies. f)n the <Kher hand, there is The Norton Anthology of Literatutv by 
Wnmen. Vw TntdUion in English i\m) edited by Sandra Gilbert and 
Susan Gubar, and Ihe Norton Anthology of Afm-American Literature 
(1990) edited by Henry Gates and others. And the publi.sher.s, who.se 
lojtic is to try to cover all the po.s.sibilitie,s, are also reachinjt back to the 
cla.ssical canon, with 'Ihe Norton Hook of Classical Literature (1992) 
edited by llernard Knox. 

In this third part of my e.s.say, I want to .sketch out how the.se 
que.stions take on urgent and concrete form when we move to the task 
of teaching a revi.sed canon, especially in the public sch<x)ls. When we 
make this move into our local worlds as teachers, then the c]uestion 
becomes “In what ways does transfomiin}; the peda^to^ic canon .seem 
to demand that teachers transform what they teach, how they teach, 
and why they teach — and transform them.selves?" 

The canon debate, as Harris notes, is not just abciut texts but about 
readings. For us, teaching a canon must be a proce.ss by which we not 
only mandate that .students read certain works but, crucially, find ways 
for students to become en^a^ed with and immersed in tho.se works. We 
may not design cour.ses .so succe.ssful that every one of our .students falls 
in love with reading literature, but as we reform the curriculum surely 
mo.st of us do .seek to desi^tn courses which will elicit .sustained 
*^ti|?aj?ement with the works we assign from as many students as 
possible. So we can imagine a colle^te teacher .selectin^t one of the new 
antholofiies li.sted above or a team of hinh sch(X)l teachers in a 
Humanitas profiram like that in which the U)s An«eles teachers 
participate meetinw and a«reeinn on a wide .selection of works from a 
newer canon, but the true challenge Iwcomes inventing; ways to teach 
this new .seleclion. 

Thus as we imaftine the different types of canon-relbrmation we can 
beftin to analyze the different demands tltey will place on us as teachers. 
.So, for example, il we follow a route ol adding to the canon, then we 
will find ourselves needing to read new texts, but we may be able keep 
using the .same critical methcKls and approaches that we have u.sed all 
along. We will have to learn alxnit new authors and their live.s, alxuit 
the contexts that shaped their lives and .so on, but we will be working 
within familiar models. Hut if we widen or transfonn the canon, then 
some much more far-reaching re-education may lx; necessary. Two 
issues that I can delineate concern the imperative which is .sontetimes 
spoken of as the need make the canon tnorvnptesvtttatiwutnl the need 



for the teacher to re-educate herself in the contexts from whicli this 
wider canon emerges. 

Unpacking the Imperalitv to Make the Canon "More Representative" 

Among the seven functions that canons have performed and can 
perform, Harris lists “Providing Mcxlels, Ideals, and Inspiration" and 
“Creating Common Frames of Reference," and these two functions meet 
and collide in an interesting fashion when we examine one of the 
impulses animating some of those who propose opening up the canon, 
namely the impulse to make the canon more representative. 

'Fhe function of providing models has taken a variety of forms. As 
E. R. Cuttius notes “The Alexandrian philologists are the first to put 
together a selection of earlier literature for the use of grammarians in 
their schcxjls" ( 249 ); and the more comprehensive idea of offering 
paradigms for teaching correct written forms of a language is one 
purpose that the canon has served.’ What I would suggest is that for 
many teachers today, when correctness is an i.ssue framed in quite 
different ways (becau.se of recently formulated understandings of the 
relation of written and spoken language; because of an emergent 
understanding of the pr(x:ess by which people learn a second lan- 
guage; and because of research which sugge.sts that too great and Ux) 
early an emphasis on grammatical correctne.ss tends to bUx:k creativity), 
much of the concern for literature as offering paradigms for speaking 
and writing has been replaced by a concern for the function of literature 
as representation. 

Hut as a number of critics have noted, to empU)y the canon as 
providing a nwxlel in the .sense of a representation is a very problematic 
assertion lx*cau.se of the multiple senses of “representrition" — .senses 
which can prrxluce confusions as troubling as those caused by the 
word canon itself. 'ITiree meanings of representative overlap and 
people often fail to clarify which definition they are using. 

The first and mo.st obvious sen.se in which those proposing th;it we 
widen the canon claim they want to make it more representative is that 
by including writers from previously marginalized categories the canon 
will more adei|uately represent the full range of human experience. In 
particular this widening will enable it to represent points of view which 
arc qualitatively dilTerent from the point of view of white, male, 
heterosexual European-American authors. 'Ilie argument here is that 
without such a diversity of points of view, the claim to speak for human 
experience that .so many defenders offer as the primary reason for 
petpetuating the traditional canon is and will continue to lie falsified, 



A second sease in which widening; the canon can be presented as 
making it more representative is that it will liiore adequately represent 
literary accomplishment — the production of works which deserve and 
will achieve the status of classics by authors from marginalized and 
uaseen groups. It seems that, say, Ralph Ellison’s Invisible Man, Doris 
I-e.ssing's The Golden Notebook, and Scott Momaday’s House Made of 
Daum have already entered what Harris calls the diachronic canon, and 
it seems clear that works such as Leslie Marmon Silko’s Ceremony, Toni 
Morri.son's Beloved, Rudolfo Anaya’s Bless Me Ultima, Sandra Cisnero’s 
The House on Mango Street, and Maxine Hong Kingston’s The Woman 
Warrior have already entered what Harris calls the nonce canon, and 
may well enter whatever revised diachronic canon emerges in the next 
50 years."' 

And a third .sen.se in which widening the canon is pre.sented as 
making it more representative is that it will more adequately represent, 
in the .sen.se of imitate and express, the experience of students who 
come from tho.se groups previously enumerated. The argument here is 
a pedagogic one — and an argument that goes back to Kenneth Clark’s 
famous p.sychological experiments cited in the original Brown vs. 
Board of Education decision — namely that unless young people find 
repre.scntations of themselves and representations of lives they might 
aspire to in the literature they read in school, they will come to perceive 
of them.selves, in part by virtue of their membership in unrepresented, 
un.seen, groups, as being marginal and as living in a society which offers 
them no place, hence no hope for a fulfilling existence." 

This point has been made with great urgency, for example, by a 
number of teachers arguing for the inclu.sion of literature by and about 
gays and lesbians. As Michael Jack.son, one of the teacher-fellows in the 
Los Angeles team, argued: 

Re.search has shown that above all, the gay and lesbian 
student feels isolated. One of the most common com- 
ments adult gays and lesbians make on Uxiking back to 
their childluxxi is "I thought 1 was the only one." Sad to 
say, many students sit through an entire education never 
hearing the word "gay" or "lesbian" except in relation to 
death, suicide, or murder. Silence alxiut a group Is a 
signal that the group is deemed shameful, inappropriate 
or unworthy of tx*ing written or spoken alxuit. (Remem- 
lier when it was fortitdden for teachers to In* visibly 
pregnant in schixil?) Your silence carries a I'Miwerful 
message that there is something wrong with gays and 
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lesbians. (“Gay and U*sblan Younn Adult Database 
Project;" also see Jackson, “IntroiluctUm ) 

These teachers point out. furthermore, the alarmlnH statistics al^)Ut the 
suicide-attempt rate amonfi nay and le.sblan adole,sients. 

The suicide attempt rate amonjt m 
tremely high— an estimated 30 to 40 percent anumg gay 
boys and 20 percent among young lesbians, re.search 
indicates. The rate is 10 percent for teen agers overal , 
according to the Youth Suicide National Center. (Murdoch 

Al) 

Thus they argue that it is essential the pedagogic canon to include 
representations of homosexual women and men living sane, prcxluc- 
SeXcxder for gay and lesbian adolescents to lx. able to tmagme 
possible futures and thus fulfill the task facing all adolescents, namely 
to imagine a future self into existence. 

As Henry Louis Gates. Jr., for one. has repeatedly pointed out the 
concents of mimetic representation and of demographic or po 
aw^nlalion are sisnificanlly different and it is impoitanl to note tte 

««rLaureafailuretoirecteara,towhich|^^^^^^ 

can lead speakers into some quite destructive debates. On the other 
hand, debases alxiut the different ways in ^hich we rnay 
that is representative— of classes of people, of classes of wnters or 
llteran' excellence, and of our student populations— seem essential for 
tSalg to deal with the pedagogic canon: for they concern the 
-fcin« authins and w.«ft,s wl» 
themselves in the culture they ate being asked, invtted, and rape led 
Slit and cutter- even as they receive ^.ssages that indicate that 
scKiety seeks to ignore, exclude, or erase them. 

At this point, 1 would like to suggest that we might be well served 
to iidd aniiTher function to Harris’s list, namely the 
students to fall in love with reading and reading literature 

Is 'IS Gomel Ikinca has pointed out, surely one ot the ini . 

fundamental objecllves that a canon 

unite teachers divided on other issues alxiut the canon. (While the iciea 
f nvltlng students to "fall in love" with literature may seem retrograde 
t s"«ne who hear in it echexs of critical pcisitlons that inv te 

us t(, Tall in l()ve with literature only to attack the study ot H«erat«re^^^^ 
reduce literary study to literary appreciation, that is not what eitl 
kincr,,r l" Rather, what the phrase signifies is an invitation n a 
Only to fall in^ive with reacting literature, but also to hill in love wl 



stuclyinK literature, so that, for example, students come to l>e aware of 
and can lK*«in to master— if they chrxrse to do so and for their own 

die text which to«ether constitute the current array of criVical practices,) 
.0 a teacher may decide to replace Silas Manwr with Hlvss Ate, Ultima 
lHJcau.se the latter elicits, as the former currently iloes not, the enuaue- 
nient of her .students— and yet the teacher iniKht also hope that 
enKaftement with Anaya's novel misht leail .some stuilents to EliiH's 
However, another choice might be to teach Ixith Ixxiks. or similar pairs 
engage .students in analysis of what is different 
and what is .similar in the cultures repre.sented, as well as in the 
representations themselves. 

o/A^uo«Vc.«fee Witt Teachers Need 

A .second is.s^ue comes into focus when we find our.selves a.sking, as 
he members of the to Angeles workshop asked, “What nui.st teachers 
earn in order to teach a traasformed canon? Not merely what new texts 

^“1 »he cultures of origin for the new 

text.s. This was a major topic throughout the year, and I will offer an 
example that helM me think about how I have been retraining mwself 
this year, and will have to continue to retrain my.self as I start to revi.se 
■say. a general education course like the Introduction to Modem Fiction. 

What I discovered in the course of the work.shop is that I can think 
alxjut what I have to do to retrain my.self by an analogy with what I had 
to do to learn to read and then to teach Shake.speare’s plays. When I first 
s u led ai^ when I began to teach Shake.speare’s plays, I had to learn 
a^ut what Tillyard, in a bcx,k now Lch aSackrid. call«l JTe 
khza^than World Picture. Although Tillyard has been critiqued for a 
riumber of quite intelligible rea.sons, the title— especially if we ditip the 
definite article and make it plural, so as to allow for multiple world- 
views and conte.sts between such world-views within a srxjiety— still 
captures an important truth. If I am going to grasp the plays of 
. hakespeare with real depth of understanding, 1 must al.so learn alxnit 
he context in which they were written and performed In particular, I 
mas learn alxiut the fundamental intellectual systems ami social 
practices hat fomied the culture of origin; the Chri.stiiin world picture, 
the .split in Chri.stianity, and the violent conflicts iK'tween diffemnt 
orms of that religion; the hierarchic nuxlel of the ttatural worId;X- 

h plf/'^fology and psychology; 

he political Ixjliefs about the state; the ways it) which these liliefs ami 
Ideas were enacted in families, in guilds atid other corpotate IxhIIcs, in 



the state and the offices up to the king ... and so on. (At this point the 
dtXngi in teaching literature intersect with the challenges m 
teaching history explored in Eve Komfeld’s e.ssay. In particular, in 

-embrace enthusiastically the possibilities 

chained in subjectivity and the humanities" (109). that they may 
empathy a part of their pedagogy, and that they embixly 
in iLiting students to do role-playing. Komfeld propo.ses. in *at 
historians Integrate reading through a text as actors read through a 
script’ conversely, in my own work. 1 suggest that literary cntics can use 
role-playing as a means for initiating students into historical research.) 

As a shorthand for thinking about this need to 
transform ourselves as teachers, 1 found myself using a phrase cite y 
Julie Klein in her book on interdisciplinarity:' In describing the m^d 
c f syr^thesizing history developed by the Annales school Klein 
cotJuded .h». -in m»ny c».*s ,hyy wound ..p 
been termed a ‘ retrospective anthropology, —a term ^ 

Judt when he speaks of “ retrospective cultural anthrofrolo^v 
Judt 87).'^ Generalizing, we can say that to teach literature ^ 

culture whether that culture is distant from or near to us in time and 
in space we must know something about that culture in an 
iS sense which is to say know something about the primary 

systems of thought and primary "‘’^w^ir^’u^ 

We need a map of that culture, however sketchy, • 

our students to interpret works from that culture in something p-. 

proaching the logic within which they were composed. 

Those of us who majored in or obtained advanced 
under the dispensation of the older canon acquired, in effect, sornc ot 
the knowledge offered by such retrospective cultural anthropoU gy 
of thl culture in which Engli^ 
composed. For teachers of “English" born in 

knowledge of their ancestral culture; for teachers of English Ixim or 
livinu in the United States, and often descended from parents Ixirn 

„K.m,p«U.an pans of a n..w4L, solved 

edge of what might Ik- thought ot as an 1 to th..se 

shift from teaching texts from cultures that are t.ir off in dmc 
K- e iiVom ^ time and in our own space, then the problem gets 

nuv but ruthcr lourning cultures thut In fact constitute i 
XrUaT S,*». Funl.«n.nv, .his ,ask ,s n».lc n..K- eteh 
Kn« Ixv-aUM.- .hm. asn two key .l«en.nees henveen lea nlnp 
llnitllsh Kentllssanee eulnire ami. say. Native American c.i lire s . 
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I'irst of all, the Native Ainerkan cultures are in many ways more 
cluillenKinj? to “learn” because ♦hey are alive, not dead, and because we 
will enctnmter living meml>ers oi these cultures in our classrooms— a 
situation which tends to make the nature of our authority as teachers 
tnore problematic. Second, Iwcause these cultures are alive, they are 
also evolving at the very moment we are tr>in)t to learn them. In lact. 
a tuimlwr ol the Ixniks we are most likely to teach are themselves part 
ol this evolution, and indeed can lx* .seen as agents of that evolution. 
I hey thus demand that we learn alxnit .siweral plucses of that culture 
as we try to teach .some (»f the literature from that culture.'' 

Iluis as our work.shop unfokled, and as each of us bej>an to imauine 
how we nii^hi add» say» Native American, or African-American or 
Hispanic readings, we found ourselves wondering; if there is .some 
“handlxKik” for these cultures. For example, as we .studied the literature 
of the .stuithwest and of the border with Mexico, we learned that we 
must acquire .some knowledge of the Native American and Spanish 
cultures which fused into the culture of Mexico, which meant leamini? 
about the Virfjin of Guadalupe, La Malinche, and Ui Llorona. Or as we 
l(X)ked at works by Leslie Mamton .Silko, we found tnirselves wonder- 
iiif? alxnit the sacred knowledge embodied in the ceremonies of the 
Laguna peor)le, curious as to where we might turn for elucidation of a 
non-verbal feature such as the star pattern that occupies a page of 
Ceremony, and which .seems a central element in the metamorphosis of 
the protagoni.st. There were days when we felt the exhilaration that 
most teachers feel at learning .something knew— fnit there were days 
when we simply felt overwhelmed at learning how much we might 
nceil to leartt. 



Fpilogue 



In.stead of .stamping works with authority, literary canons 
propo.se entries into a culture's critical colkxiuy. 

—Wendell Harris, "Canonicity" (112) 



In the midst of this di.scu.ssion of how we are widening and thereby 
transformittg the canon, I kttow, from my experience in redesigning my 
own courses, from the voices of the teachers 1 have worked with, and 
horn the critics 1 have Ixvn reailing, that we all .share an awareness 
which I expect tny reader is ai.so voicing, namely that what d(x‘s not 
ihattge is the amount ol time we have in our cla.s.ses: whether it is a 
Kl-week (|Uiirler, a IS-wcvk .seme.ster, or a public .scluxrl .sc*me.ster, 
whether we speiul 40, 60, or 1(X) hours with our .students, we work 
within severe coti.straints. constraints that narrow our options at the 
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very moment we most passionately want to consider widening them. 
Wendell Harris concludes his article by reminding us of the.se ct»n- 
.straints; 

We need more than ever, then, to Ixr hone.st with 
ourselves and with our students aliout the limited pur- 
poses both of individual courses and of the requirements 
for our degree.s — to lx; hone.st alxjut what our .selection 
of texts and our approach to them does not accomplish. 

If The Canon no longer lives, the reason is that it never 
did; there have been and are only selections with 
purposes. If anything has been clarified by the last twenty 
years of critical alarms and excursions, it is the multiplic- 
ity of possible purpo.ses. ("Canonicity” 1 19) 

One of the reasons that I have not sought to offer answers is this essay 
but rather to define the problems and challenges and delineate .soiik- 
of the routes is precisely becau.se 1 know— and know better than did 
10 months ago— the folly of attempting to prescrilx; a canon. Nor do 
I delude myself that even if anyone could pre.scribe a canon they would 
have .solved the pedagogical challenge. One of the things we com- 
monly, often glibly, say, about the humanities is that they are or can be 
and should be, in part, an education about the education .students are 
receiving. But it is surely the case that debate about the canon is or 
should be a meaas for self-reflection, not just alxmt the .selection of 
readings but also about our quite diverse and even divergent purpo.ses 
and about what we cannot do within the con.straints of our teaching 
lives In part, to be clear and open about our purpo.ses is something we 
owe our .students. But in part, to be clearer about our purpo.ses and the 
things we do not do may al.so be a way of deciding if we want to revise 
not just what we teach but what we know and how we teach— as well 
as a way to help us decide what we need to learn next. 

Notes 

I . As I finish writing this e.ssay, I am con.scious of my great debt to the 
members of the I.os Angeles site of the ACLS I'lementary and Secondaty 
Schixils Teacher Curriculum Development Project. It was through 
working with them— in a pnxe.ss in which we read the literature and 
the criticism; di.scussed and debated the is.sues raised by opening the 
canon and multiculturalism; and experimented with the pedagogical 
challenge of tran.sforming the curriculum— that I learned alxuil the 
realities of opening up the canon. My thanks, then, to Sue 
Marie Collins, Lynne Culp, Ixiis Peuer, Terry Henderson. Michael 
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Jackson, Sandfa Okura, Karen Rowe, Beverly Tate, and Howard Wilf. 
1 owe a special debt to Lois Feuer, who has read and commented on 
earlier drafts of this essay, often within hours of receiving the manu- 
script. Readers will benefit from her precise and eloquent insight, which 
has helped me learn what 1 was trying to say and taught me better ways 
to articulate those ideas. 

2. It is a sign of how the canon debate has unfolded that in the 5th 
edition, published in 1988, Abrams took less than three pages, while in 
the 6th edition, published 1993, he needed almo.st four pages for his 
entry on the canon. There are al.so changes in diction and .syntax which 
regi.ster, in small but precise and .striking ways, how the debate has 
changed over the la.st decade. For example: 

ITie collective cultural prrK'e.ss by which an author comes 
to be firmly and durably recognized as canonical is often 
called “canon foniiation." (5th edition; 20) 

I he .social prcn ess by which an author comes to lx; tacitly 
and durably recognized as canonical is called “canon 
formation." (6th edition: 20) 

1 take it that the shift from cultural to social regi.sters the way in which 
proponents of .social con.structivist and political or historicizing mcxlels 
of criticism— exponents of what we may call, following the linguistic 
turn and the rhetorical turn, the ideological turn — have succeeded in 
reformulating the terms of the debate itself. For a fuller, more elaborate 
tracing, and one that Ls particularly interesting in exploring some of the 
metaphoric a.specLs of the etymology, the reader might look at the 
ver.sion with which Robert Scholes opens his es.say “Aiming a Canon at 
the Curriculum.” The e.s.say appears with five responses in Salmaaundi 
72(1986): 101-63. 

3. Conversely, as Philip Edwards notes, Spenser attacks Irish poets 
preci.sely lx.-cause they incite their crnintrymen to rebellion on nation- 
alLst grounds (10-11). Hie apparent inconte.stibility of a connection 
Ix-'tween the formation of a canon and of a nation is manife.st in the 
intrrxiuction to 7»t> Faerie Queette provided by John Hollander and 
Frank Kerhvxle In The literature of Henaissauce England. 

Heroic prx*try, which in the Renaissance was taken by 
most commentators to be the highest kind, was necessar- 
ily assrxiated with the gr<»wth of nationalist feelings, 
since it attempted to achieve In the vernacular what Virgil 
had ilone for tlx; Roman empire In Latin. Tlris explains 
Spen.ser s interest not only In the ancient nuxlels but also 
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in modem Italian and French poetry — he would learn 
what he could from renaissances that flowered earlier 
than the English. But it also explains why The Faerie 
Queene, for all its dreamy Romance landscape and 
narrative, is very much a poem of its moment. He was 
celebrating national or imf>erial power, and did .so not 
only by placing its origins in a fictive British pa.st but by 
justifying modem policies, ecde.siastical, political, and 
military. He had to make his poem relevant to the glories, 
real and imaginary, of the reign he cho.se to represent as 
climactic in hi.story; but he could not ignore the dark side 
of the picture. (162) 

In the 20 years since Hollander and Kerimxle fir.st wrote this passage, 
the inflection of tho.se making this point has, of course, darkened 
considerably, as tho.se engaged in new hi.storici.st, materiali.st, and 
cultural forms of criticism have f(Ku.sed on the dark side not only of the 
poem but of Spenser’s own investment in England's imperial ambitions 
and colonial activities. 

See Morri.son, "Unspeakable 'I'hings Unspoken” and PUtyittn in the 
Dark; Baker and Fierce-Baker, “Fatches”; and Baker, "The Fromised 
Ikidy." 

5. There is a further point made by Hemenway, which lx)th develops 
the full .scope of the challenge and me.shes with the point made in note 
4 above: 



Black texts challenge traditional literary ideas. That the 
slave narrative is unquestionably the first indigenous 
written literary genre America offered the world places a 
whole literary tradition in a new perspective and helps us 
understand lx>th generic properties and European influ- 
ence on American literature. Gates has .sugge.sted that 
black texts predict their opposites, that .slave narratives 
provide a kind of perverse literary foregrounding, virtu- 
ally easuring the creation of the plantation novel as a 
rever.sed image of the slave’s narrative indictment. Such 
a theory l)egins to a.s.se.ss the dialectic iK’tween white 
ae.sthetics and black aesthetics. (69) 

6. And this argument does not even reach to a crucial point made by 
Dorris, namely that the variety of Native American cultures and frames 
is .such that we cannot speak of Native American literature as if it were 
a unity; hence we cannot speak as if there Is or were a single ae.sthetic 
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governing the literature prtylueed by the diverse Native American 
tribes. 

7, In w' at I think is one of the nwxst important contributions to the 
canon controver.sy .so far, Cultimtl Capital; The Problem of literary 
Camffi formation, John Guillory responds to the type of argument 
otfered tiy Lauter, among others, txy rethinking the i.ssue of u.se and 
exchange value. He does so in the course of making a larger argument 
again.st those who seem to claim that any attempt to employ ae.sthetic 
criteria is invalid: 

In its HKxst extreme form this critique .seeks to di.scredit 
the concept of the ae.sthetic altogether, as intrinsically 
repre.ssive. In the final chapter of this book I argue that 
the extrapolation of a critique of ae.sthetics from the 
critique of the canon is mi.staken in its fundamental 
premi.se .... The reduction of aesthetic value to 
economic use value forgets precisely the fad that the 
problem of the work of art was crucial for political 
economy’s founding distinction between use value and 
exchange value. The conflation of the.se two terms in 
current anti-aesthetic arguments betrays how much the 
pre.sent critique of judgment has actually forgotten about 
the intimate historical relations between ae.sthetic and 
economic discourses. The co.st of that amnesia is a kind 
of false enlightenment, the re.statement in altogether 
more redudive terms of a relation between the aesthetic 
and the economic much more intere.stingly and problem- 
atically engaged in eighteenth-century moral philosophy 
than in our recent neorelativi.st critiques .... 

The .strange.st consequence of the canon debate has 
.surely lK*en the discrediting of judgment, as though 
human beings could ever refrain from judging the things 
they make. Hut if this notion has been bad scnriology, it 
has proven to Iw even wor.se politics. The argument that 
one should suspend judgment on behalf of the politically 
urgent objective of making the canon more “representa- 
tive" of diverse .s(x.ial groups invited the reactionary 
objection to the abandonment of “.standards." The mo.st 
(^)litically strategic argument for revising the canon 
remains the argument that the works .so revalued are 
im|M)Hant and valuable cultural works. If literary critics 
are not yet in a po.sition to recognise the inevitability of 
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the stKlal practice of judRutent, that is a measure of how 
far the critique of the canon still is from developing a 
stKiology of judgment. The theory of cultural capital 
elaborated in this book is an attempt to construct just 
such a sociology, (xlll-xlv) 

lust as I agree with those who suggest that canons are nearly 
'indispensable elements, and certainly con.stltutlve for the 
education and literary criUcism, so 1 would agree that, as GuUlory 
insists we as a profession will continue to exercise literary judgment, 
and that our choices wUl be based in part on ae.sthellc ‘-’rli^a, however 
we redefine and qualify the concept of the ae.sthetlc. That we will 
continue to dispute both the category of ae.sthetlcs and argue atou 
(and for and against) different criteria or aesthetics also seems undeni- 
able. 

8 Bruce-Novoa also explicitly raises the question of whether canon- 
formation for ••minority" literature will also replicate the 

in forming the standard canon that led to the attempt to form a new 

canon. (200-202) 

9 John Guillory’s e.ssay on "Canon ’ offers .some intere.sting sugge.stions 
aiiut the place of canon in relation to the emergence of correctness as 
an issue in the evolution of the relation between spoken and written 
English. (240242) 

10. Carey Kaplan and Ellen Cronan Rose offer a thought-provoking 

account of Lessing’s entry into the canon as a case .study in Chapter 5 

of The Canon and the Common Reader. From their persireciive, which 

uses femlnl.st theory as a basis for reartlculatlng the It^ea 

reader developed by Samuel Johnson and ^edepkiyed by Vl^lnia 

Woolf, they suggest that we need to recognize an opp<)sltlon betw 

the professoriat and the common reader. Memliers of 

especially the most privileged senior members, fonn a priestly clas. t 

professional readers, for xvhom publishing critlc-lsm is a 

mon readers, on the other hand, are people who ^-come « W * ^ 

btxiks as part of the effort to make sense of their lives. I art ot the 

feminist revolution, they argue, is that many women and some men 

who have become professors nonethele.ss teach and ^ 

motives of the common reader. Their argument also 

out that canonization may not. in fact. Ire an unqualified blc. . g, 

especially in the case of a "prophetic” writer such as Ussing: 

But if not exact, the analogy Iretween the biblical and the 
literary canon is suggestive. In both cases, a "priestly 
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class" certifies that certain texts are valuable. Why? What, 
in particular, are we to make of the canonization of a 
prophetic hook like The Golden Notebook, of a prophetic 
writer like Doris Le.ssing? Is it an attempt to assure that 
future senerations try "to make sense of (her) prtrphetic 
me.s.saitc in order to understand and account for their 
own situation?" Or is it. as Alan Goldinn has char«ed In 
a sli|{htly different context, an attempt to "detoxify" 
Lessinjt’s mes.sase by dehistoricizing it. renderInR it 
"culturally and intellectually hamiless." (85) 



This ironic perception of canonization as an unde.sirable event, or as a 
c esirable event with at least one undesirable effect, is rarely voiced in 
the canon debate. In the broadest sen.se, the ironic effect of literary 
canonizatton can be .seen. I suppose, as parallel to the often commented 
oil ironic effect that follows from the moment when a new and livinc 
faith becomes institutionalized as a church. Certainly writers have 
commented on the ironic effect of having a society they sought to attack 
canonize their works while ignoring the call to repent and reform that 
IS at the heart of those works. 



1 1. ^harl^s Altieri has argued with great pa.ssion, in de.scribing what he 
sees as the limits of the currently dominant, theoretical models of 
reading against the text, that it is folly to discard the idealizing function 
of literature: we need its ability not only to imitate human existence but 

o project ideals which function as images of selves we might become 

lence to provide one of the mo.st e.ssential elements by which 
adole.scents, in particular, might imagine themselves into existence. In 
this c-cintext, Altieri has propo.sed what I take to be a fourth sense in 
which we can speak of a text as representative. "Texts become 
repre.sentative le.ss by the general truths they demonstrate than by their 
capacity to make what they exemplify seem .shareable in clarifying or 
negotiating certain situations" {Canons and Consequences 15). 

12. Klein quotes this phra.se from George Iggers and Harold Parker, 
ecs.. International Handbook of Historical Studies: Contemporary 
Research and Theory {'^esXpitn, Cl*: Greenwood Pre.ss, 1979): 5-6, 10. 

13. ^d this is leaving aside the complexities created by the fact that the 
Native American culture(s) are not only the ancestral cultures for this 
land, this space, but that they are al.so pre.sent cultures, and pre.sent 
cultures enjoying their own renais.sance. To offer a rough analogy: it is 
as if when I teach Renaissance drama, Fau.stus or a descendent (so to 
speak) of Fau.stus might walk into my clas.sroom and challenge the way 
m which I am mi,s-tcaching the play which purports to tell his story. 
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shaping the Multicultural Curriculum; 
Biblical Encounters with the Other 
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As we expand the range of materials we teach, moving toward 
greater inclusiveness, we create new dilemmas as well as new richness. 
When we were willing to work within a .standard canon and let the 
textbook publishers decide what we taught, .setting up the syllabus 
seemed simpler; now, we face decisions that set competing gcxxls 
again.st each other. Often, in an.swer to the ({uestion "what .should we 
teach?" we .seem to be pre.sented with cither/or choices; dead white 
European males versus the culturally diverse spectrum of authors 
writing in modem America. The mo.st common tone in this debate is 
polemical, all sides convinced of their own righteousne.ss, with the 
Jeremiah intonations of the late Allan Bloom in counterpoint with, .say, 
the angry voices of a recent sit-in by UCLA students demanding a 
Chicano Studies Department; the political undercurrent — the “.struggle 
for the soul of America" and for its reading li.st.s — is clear.' 

Whatever its costs in civility and .s(Kial cohesion, one of the many 
benefits of the canon debate is the way in which it has forced us to 
reconsider the basis on which we chcKxse. What are our criteria? 
Assuming for the purpo.ses of discussion that my imagined readers, an 
audience of teachers, are willing enough to rethink what we do and to 
alter the .syllabus in the direction of inclusion, how do we decide what 
to include? Do we select on the basis of aesthetics ("this is a great 
book"), of a knowledge imperative (“everybixly in this .society needs 
to know about a variety of cultures"), or on the basis of demographics 
("our .students need readings that reflect their lives and their cultures 
of origin”)? We know the.se choices to be signific'ant, for with them we 
say what we think is worth .spending time on, and since each of the.se 
motives comes with its own pedagogical approach attached (the 
knowledge-imperative reciuires a lot more giving of “background" 
information than the ae.sthetic impulse, for example, though one can 
argue that fullest appreciation reciuires familiarity with the cultural 
context of a work of literature). 

Our choices will not only reflect our a.ssumptions about what 
literature to, and to for, they will also shape our views of the included 
works — and those left out — thenwelves. Paul Lauter, a leading figure 
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urging our rethinking of the terms of argument, suggests that the motive 
for teaching what we now call noncanonical texts is deeper than the 
issue of representation, mirroring in our assigned authors the ethnicity 
of our students, valuable though that may lx;. Beyond that, .says Lauter, 
"1 suspect that the central rea.son it is neces.sary to read noncanonical 
texts is that they teach us how to view experience through the prisms 
of gender, race, nationality, and other forms of marginalization" (161). 

I would add to this what we take for granted but need to .say more often; 
our job is to teach good literature, and that's a category who.se 
boundaries extend far beyond the traditional canon. If we want to 
extend the range of our .students' acce.ss to experience, as well as to 
provide them with the multicultural literacy their world will continue 
to demand of them, on the one hand, and to present them also with the 
unarguable benefits of an ac(]uaintance with Homer and Shakespeare, 
on the other, we need to find a way to arrive at both/and rather than 
either/or (a straw-man argument in any ca.se), and the problem then 
becomes one of selection: there's only .so much time in a sch(x>l term. 

1 would argue that using narratives and poetry from the Bible in the 
literature/humanities clas.snK)m offers a number of advantages to the 
teacher .seeking to deveUjp a curriculum embracing both We.stem 
classics and the expanded canon. We can show our students the 
relation.ship lx;tween the Bible and other literature, and we can take 
one of the Bible's recurring theme.s — the encounter with the “other" — 
as the basis for .studying the interplay among diverse cultural groups in 
the nuxlern world. 

By reading the Bible in conjunction with the literature of the formerly 
excluiled, we see Ixrth in new ways; one way of rethinking traditional 
literature is by juxtaposing it with the non-traditional. Lauter again; 
while a.s.serting the importance of rereading the traditional canon with 
the aid of newer perspective.s — tho.se of gender, ethnicity, and class, for 
example — he notes that "the Ixvst lens for that rereading is provided by 
noncanonical works themselves" (161). We will .see the Bible itself 
ililTerently if we juxtapo.se it with noncanonical texts; for one thing, 
iloing so ilesacralizes it sufficiently so we can .see its narratives as 
literature rather than as cxempia, illu.stnitions of moml or theological 
''le.s.sons," T.,S. Hliot, in "Tradition and the Individual Talent," makes the 
point that each new great work of literature makes us .see the others 
ilifferently; the analogy he uses is that of a group of monuments which 
gets ever .so slightly rearninged by the appearance of an addition to the 
exi.sting group.* So ju.st as James Joyce's Ulysses causeil readers of 
literature to see Homer's Otiyssey in a new tight, .so stuilying the origin 
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myths of Native American groups, such as the Spider Woman stories of 
the Laguna Pueblo, can make us see the creation in Genesis freshly. 

The converse is true as well: we can use the Bible to see noncanonical 
literature in new ways. And so, for example, the Bible’s pervasive 
emphasis on the continuing warfare within the family and with 
neighboring peoples illuminates contemporary discussion of bound- 
aries and borders. The mestiza culture to which Gloria Anzuldua 
describes herself belonging in Bordetiands/'La Frontera finds its earlier 
analogue in the experience of the non-Israelite women of the Bible, 
Moabite Ruth (presumably), Hittite Bathsheba and dark-skinned Queen 
of Sheba (as well as the “^rk and comely sister” of the Song of Songs), 
straddling two cultures, shunned by exclusivisLs on both sides, belong- 
ing to two worlds and none. Our students are so often themselves living 
on “frontiers," participating in two cultures simultaneously, that their 
experience of doubleness, of being “the Other,” will find expression 
both in contemporary literature and in its biblical antecedents. 

Given the.se Ix-nefits, what are the co.sts? We might assume that we 
don’t need to teach the Bible, given its centrality in our tradition and 
the pervasiveness of religion — and images of apocalyp.se — in American 
life, but we do. Ironically, this mo.st “canonical” of texts is fairly 
infrequently studied. Even if .some of our .students are .singers in their 
church choirs, increasingly others come from Asian or other religious . 
traditions which make this foreign territory rather than shared vtK'abu- 
lary. And still others derive from no tradition at all. Even among the 
traditionally religious Chri.stian and Jewi.sh students, Bible-reading may 
not Ixj part of their spiritual education. And certainly a literary \\.e\\ of 
the Bible is unlikely to have been part of their Sunday-schtKjl regimen. 

We might Ixj concerned abtrut teaching the Bible, making ourselves 
vulnerable to attacks from parents and community' activists embracing 
the full spectrum from left to right. And certainly my own experience 
suggests that teaching the Bible in a public institution involves crossing 
a minefield in which the ways to get biown up are innumerable but 
tho.se to navigate .safely are few. The.se are valid concerns, but we can’t 
deprive students of this e.ssential part of a common vixabulary merely 
lxjcau.se their elders are pursuing their own agendas, and in fact many 
curriculum guidelines now encourage us to teach biblical texts as part 
of historical, if not literary, education. The California lUstory-Social 
Science Frametitork, for example, mandates reading sacred texts as part 
of hi.storical literacT: the hi.storicaIly literate student will “understand 
the importance of religion; philo.sophy, and other major Ixjlief .systems 
in hi.story. To understand why individuals and groups acted as they did. 
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we must see what values and assumptions they held, what they 
honored, what they sought, and what they feared. By studying a 
people's religion and philosophy as well as their folkways and 
traditions, we gain an understanding of their ethical and moral 
commitments. By reading the texts that people revere, we gain 
important insights into their thinking" (13). Without some such ac- 
quaintance with this central text in Western literature, our students are 
ill-equipped to deal with other literature dependent in some way upon 
it: "a student of English literature who does not know the Bible does 
not understand a gcxx! deal of what is going on in what he reads" 
whether that reading is Milton or Morrison.^ 

We can smcxith a lot of difficulties with approach, of course, and 
each of us will have her own strategies for setting the right tone. In my 
classes, I talk to students about the likelihood that I'll inadvertently 
offend various of them from time to time, and I suggest that the best I 
can offer is to try to offend everyone equally. I talk about narrative as 
a form of representation, like painting, and that in this context 
“Abraham" is no more a real person than a painting of an apple is real 
fruit. So we are not making judgments about the existence of an 
historical Abraham any more than an art class makes statements about 
the existence of apples. By saying some of these things at the 
beginning, we can head off some of the more obvious confrontations 
between student belief and skepticism. 

One way to keep the focus literary rather than more exclusively 
theological is to teach more materials from the Hebrew Scriptures than 
from the New Testament, since the former emphasize story rather than 
dextrine. As Robert Alter puts it, “the Hebrew Bible is animated by an 
untiring, shrewdly perceptive fascination with the theater of human 
behavior in the textual foreground, seen against a background of forces 
that can be neither grasped nor controlled by humankind. (The New 
Testament tends to reverse the relation between background and 
foreground or, at any rate, to make the background obtrude more into 
the foreground)” ( World 22). 

One fairly common way of avoiding the pn)blems described above 
is to teach historical or textual issues, l(x>king at the doings of the 
Hittites or the Dexumentary Hypothesis rather than at the texts. But to 
do so not only skirts the real issues but belies the nature of the writings 
themselves: “literary analysis (of the Bible) brackets the question of 
hi.story, not necessarily out of indifference to history but because it 
assumes that factual history i.s not the primary concern of the text and 
that it is, in any case, largely indeterminable, given the scant data we 



have to work with at a remove of two to three millennia from the 
originating events to which the text refers" (Alter, World 203). So 
although the history teacher will rightly use the Hible as one means of 
pursuing the study of the ancient world, the literature teacher will focus 
on the narrative and poetic qualities of the text. Furthermore, kxi great 
a focus on the historical dimension risks re-entering the minefield 
through the side entrance, involving students in asking questions about 
King David's "reality” rather than those related to the storytelling skill 
of his author (and, whatever our students’ views on divine iaspiration, 
it seems unarguably necessary for the purposes of analysis to treat the 
authors as human). 

If the reader will grant for the moment a successful escape from the 
various dartgers facing the teacher of the Bible, we can turn to ways of 
integrating the study of biblical literature into a variety of curricular 
contexts. Other literature is related to the Bible in several ways: first, by 
direct influence of several sorts, second, by common archetypal 
patterns, and third, by common themes. In what follows, I will describe 
each of these relations, exploring two examples in some depth, and 
referring throughout to examples of likely pairings of biblical and 
modern noncanonical texts.^ 

Direct Biblical Influence on Later Literature 

« I 

'iTie most obvious way in which other literature is related to the Bible 
is by the latter’s direct influence in plot or characters, in image or theme, 
or in style. The first is the most familiar fomi, as we have examples that 
range from the various Christ figures in modem fiction — Billy Budd, 
Benjy in The Sound and the Fury, McMurphy in One Flew Over the 
Cuckoo’s Nest— to the inspiration of the story of Rachel in Margaret 
Atwotxl’s The Handmaid's Tale to retellings like the music'al Jos^ 
and the Amazing Technicolor Dreamcoat. Equally familiar, and per- 
haps equally frequently noted by teachers, is the impact of the Exodus 
story on Negro spirituals. 

A far greater richness results when we go beyond merely noting the 
infiuence on image or theme to having students read the Exodus 
narrative while they are hearing, and reading the lyrics of, spirituals like 
"Go Down Mo.ses" or "Oh Mary Don’t You Weep" (which in fact 
combines Old and New Testament references, not an uncommon 
synthesis in spirituals).' Only by such direct juxtaposition will the 
pc'rvusiveness of the Moses references in African-American culture 
l)<H:t»me clear, along with the complex variety of emphases this 
R'l'enmce cattles, one such emphasis is the poignant anticipation of 
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Martin Luther King Jr.’s compudson in his last major speech, the leader 
unable to accompany his followers into the new world his work has 
helped them create; Tve .seen the promised land. 1 may not get there 
with you. Hut 1 want you to know tonight, that we. as a people will get 
to the promi.sed land."'’ Another emphasis .singles out the quality of 
leadership, the courage and daring of Harriet ’Tubman, “the Mo.ses of 
her people." Yet a third view emphasizes Mo.ses before Pharaoh, the 
suppliant negotiating with the established authorities in Aaron Douglas’ 
powerful painting, “Let My People Go." When we read Extxlus with our 
students and they .see Moses as a reluctant hero who keeps raising 
objections to his .serving when G(xl calls on him, the allusions take on 
a depth they might otherwise lack. And the dominant metaphor here 
, retains its power through an impressive number of variatioas; a recent 
anthology of fiction about immigration and migration. Imagining 
America, is .subtitled “.Stories from the Promised Land” (Brown and 
Ling). America has long been envisioned by those who chose to come 
here as a latter-day promi.sed land, the place of new beginnings and 
divine fulfillment, and so the imagery of the New Jerusalem is seen as 
appropriate by those who view their country as “the last best hope of 
mankind." 

The third kind of direct influence is stylistic, and the opportunities 
here are especially u.seful in the teaching of writing, becoming more 
visible as we juxtapose the biblical and contemporary canons. Though 
few teachers the.se days assign pas.sages of stylistic excellence as 
models for their students’ imitation, looking at, say, the influence of the 
biblical pattern of tricolon on Lincoln’s prose in his Gettysburg Address 
(“we cannot dedicate — we cannot. con.secrate — we cannot hallow") 
can illuminate the structure of pro.se for the student who has never 
thought of his own .sentences in terms of patterns and rhythms.^ 1'he 
most pervasive rhetorical device of biblical prose and poetry is 
parallelism and repetition, both in plot and style, and again its presence 
is felt mo.st obviously in words written to be spoken aloud, like the 
speeches of Dr. King, but can also be seen in his “Letter from 
Binningham Jail.”"ln the third paragraph of his respon.se to the Alabama 
clergymen who had objected to his pre.sence in Birmingham, King 
wrote; “I am in Birmingham because injustice is here. Just as the 
prophets of the eighth century B.C. left their villages and carried their 
’thus saith the Lord’ far beyond the Ixnindaries of their home towns, 
and just as the Apostle Paul left his village of Tarsus and carried the 
gospel of Jesus Christ to the far comers of the Greco-Roman World, .so 
am I compelled to carry the gospel of freedom beyond my own home 
town .... Injustice anywhere is a threat to justice everywhere" (343). 
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Both the pafallelism of the ‘just as . . . anct just as . . structure and the 
repetition of the words ‘justice" and ‘injustice" demoastrate the biblical 
rhythms. One of the reasons Dr. King was able to communicate so 
effectively to a broad spectrum of Americaas is that he worked out of 
a biblical tradition, the prophetic call for ju.stice, that was the common 
heritage of black and white America alike, and no assertion of that point 
is as effective as its demonstration through juxtaposition of texts. 

Shared Archetypal Patterns 

A second sort of relation between the Bible and other literature is 
comprised of the shared archetypal patterns that are the fundamental 
ways human beings have imposed order on our otherwi.se chaotic- 
experience. Through archetypes, biblical and classical literature can be 
juxtaposed with popular culture, and with myth. We tend to think of 
our lives, for example, as journeys with a Ix^ginning, middle and end, 
and so literary works from the Bible to the Odyssey to Star Trek see 
human experience in journey form. Likewise, we tend to assimilate 
human beings, real and Active, to certain types such as the hero, the 
tempter, or the scapegoat. The.se are, in fact, the two ba.sic categories 
of archetypes, one following a story-pattern and the other grouping 
people into different kinds of archetypal characlers (these categories 
eventually merge, but we can talk about them separately). These 
archetypal patterns cut across a wide variety of human creations, from 
fairy tales to historic-al narratives, and can lx; seen as related to the 
human creation of myth. We would use myth in this instance not as 
meaning something untrue, but in Aristotle’s sease of the word mythos, 
story. Tliis point needs to be considered more fully.’’ 

Myths, let me say briefly, give a humanly comprehensible structure 
and meaning to the universe, which “human beings regard as demon- 
stratioas of the inner meaning of the universe and of hiiman life” (Watts 
7). We are apparently incapable of believing that our lives or the 
univer.se have no meaning, that life is just one thing after another with 
no pattern or shape. Myths seem to lx; a part of our mental equipment, 
a pair of glasses we can’t take off. ’The philosopher Ernst Cassirer calls 
us animat symboHcumdd), defining humankind as the symbol-making 
animal; we may in fact be the story-making, pattern-imposing animal. 
“We tell ourselves .stories in order to live," as.serts the first line of Joan 
Didion’s The White Album. 

'The.se myths fall into recurring patterns; they show up in our 
children’s stories, in our dreams as adults, in the way we think of 
famous people In the past and In our own tlnH,*, In our novels, nxwies 



and television pm^trams, and in fact, in the Bible. The clearest example 
is the journey. A minute's thought will prtxluce an ama2ing number of 
imtances of the journey. One can start a list with little Red Ridinghood, 
who travels to Grandma's hou.se only to meet up with the wolf, and 
continue it with the journey of Odysseus, the Greek hero who took 10 
years to return home fmm the Trojan War, continually meeting up with 
monsters and the wrath of angry gtxLs who tried to stop his return. How 
much a part of our own culture is the journey we.stward ijf the pioneers, 
their courage and hardship as they traveled to the promised land of 
California? Their more recent equivalent, of course, is tlic immigrant: 
willing, like HO many grandparents who came over on the boat in the 
early part of this century, or unwilling, like the Africaas who came here 
as slaves. The .series of movies is an immigrant journey saga 

from Sicily to America and — in Part Three — back. Tlie journey of the 
boy Huck and the runaway slave Jim as they travel the MissLs.sippi to 
freedom from their restrictive society in Huck Finn mirrors the 
journeys of fugitive slaves northward to freedom. 

in our dreams we often travel out into my.steriou.s — often threaten- 
ing — landscapes, encountering strange beings who remind us of 
people we know but are something beyond that, lire medieval poem 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight captures this dream-journey land- 
scape in the terms of the Christian and hierarchical society in which it 
was written, in our own time, technology has focused our attention on 
our idea of the journey to the stars: space travel has an emphatic hold 
on our imaginations, as bec~ame clear when that journey was inter- 
rupted in a burst of flame and smoke and death w’hen the Challenger 
blew up. 

The next step in this line of thought links biblical with other 
archetypal patterns. Adam and Eve journey out of Eden into a world of 
pain and sorrow. Moses has two journeys: one he makes down the Nile 
as an infant in a reed basket, and the other as the leader of his people 
as he takes them out of the Egypt of slavery into the promi.sed iaitd of 
freedom. Jesus, too, makes a journey out into the wilderness for forty 
days, where he meets up with and conquers the temptatioas of the devil 
Ixifore returning home and beginning his ministry. In fact, the whole 
Bible is the story of a journey fmm Eden lost and then back to Panidise, 
the new Eden (or New Jenisalem) which will Ire ours, we are told, after 
the end of the worki as we kiHiw it. Milton, in his poem alx)Ut part of 
the journey, makes the cxmnection clear when the angel tells Adam that 
he ami his de.seendants will have, in compensation for tite paradise that 
has been lost, "a panidise within thee, happier far." 
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These wanderings are transformative; the person who goes on the 
journey comes back changed. The astronauts return to earth (the way 
it's supposed to happen, anyway) with new knowledge and informa- 
tion abmt the universe. The Israelites, after their slavery in Egypt and 
their wandering in the wilderness, have a new covenant with their God 
and a new sense of their destiny as a people. Huck Finn has decided 
that he’d rather be an outcast than accept the idea of slavery for his 
friend Jim. And even little Red Ridinghood has encountered the danger 
of the world and learned something about life in the process. Journeys 
are, then, journeys of self-discovery in our imagirtative shaping of them; 
a trip is not just traveling over territory but traveling into ourselves and 
learning something about ourselves or about our world that changes 
us forever. 

Archetypal story patterns include, in addition to the journey, 
initiation when youth encounters experience (which we see frequently 
in novels and films about adolescents. Catcher in theRye\^ng one of 
the most obvious examples) or the quest, where the hero sets out to 
recover something precious — the holy grail, for instance. These forms 
overlap, one story having parts of another, as Luke Skywalker’s journey 
of initiation becomes a quest to save the priiKess and ultimately his 
own .self-discovery, the knowledge of who his father is. 

Archetypal characters include the hero, the temptress (this is a pretty 
sexi.st one — if women had written the stories we’d likely have another 
.sort), and the outcast— Jonah, for instance. They also include the devil 
as a figure of temptation, and the Faustus story is the story of the man 
who makes sort of a reverse journey, away from .self-knowledge rather 
than toward it, journeying not into light and knowledge but into 
darkness by succumbing to temptation. This is a negative rebirth, 
where, after selling his soul (succumbing to temptation), the hero/ 
villain descends to hell (either literally or into a hell of hLs own mind: 
“Why, this is Hell, nor am I out of it“) rather than completing a journey. 

Looking at archetypal patterns shared by biblical atKl ttKxlem 
materials, whether “Young Goodman Brown" or "The Lottery,” whether 
Luke Skywalker or Bruce Lee, can enable students to .see their own 
experietKe in patterned ways, and to see a connection between the 
literature they read in English class and the movies they watch for 
entertainment. 



Shared Themes 



In addition to direct influeiKe and to the sharing of archetypal 
patterns, the Ilible has a third sort of link with other literature, and that 
is the sharing of themes whether through influence or through 
universality. 

The theme of rebirth is a pervxsive one, and nowhere more so than 
in African-American slave narratives and autobiographies. St. Paul sets 
the pattern by telling us that the old man must die .so that the new man 
can be bom, drawing on Jesus' paradoxes in the IWatitudes. Repeat- 
edly, the narratives composed by former slaves such as Frederick 
Douglass or Harriet Jacobs speak of the new self emerging when they 
gain their freedom, or, to a lesser extent, when they learn to read. This 
motif of the new self, .says Henry Louis Gates, reappears in the 
autobiographies of African-Americaas such as Malcolm X, whose new 
name sharply distinguishes the old and new .selves, or Claude Brown’s 
Manchild in the Promised Land (note that we've combined several sorts 
of Biblical relationship as Brown’s title indicates), and the autt)bio- 
graphical fiction of Invisible Man, where the protagonist's moments of 
revelation give birth to successive new selves {loose Canons 45-69). 

One of the most significant biblical themes tells of the encounters of 
the Israelites with their neighbors, often .seen as an alien and threaten- 
ing — or dangerously seductive — "Other." Since nuny biblical narra- 
tives, Jonah, Ruth and Exodus among them, are shaped by this theme, 
it provides a way to look at "otherne.ss” in cultural studies and at the 
interactioas between aixl among gmups in nnxlem America."’ 

We commonly Rkus on the exclusivity of the Israelites, in the 
tradition of the prophets inveighing against whoring after false gods, 
understanding this as part of the struggle of this people to retain their 
group identity rather than be swalkiwed up by the myriad of related and 
more powerful cultures surrounding them. "This resistance to assimila- 
tion fiiKls its mrxiem analogue in the desire of many members of ethnic 
groups to pre.serve their culture.s: the dominant metaphor for cultural 
mix in nuxlern America has become the .salad, who.se ingredients 
remain distinct even when they become part of a new whole, rather 
than the melting pot. 

Closer examination of this i.ssue in the Hebrew Scriiitures .seems to 
contradict that exclusivity, however. In the .story of Jo.seph, for instatKe, 
“Jo.seph does rKit he.sitate to mix with Eg>’ptians; of course he hxs no 
choice. But he even marries an Egyptian girl atul is not ctmdemned for 
it by the writer. Joseph is able to communicate with the Egyptians on 



morjl USUC 5 by appealing to the universal sense of right and wrong. 
Both he and the Egyptians speak of ‘God’ with no further qualification, 
and there Ls no disapproval expressed at the thought that Jo.seph, a 
pious Israelite, is moving among outright idolaters" (Kedford 247). 

The stories of Jonah and Ruth take this willingne.ss to mix freely with 
“the Other" while retaining one's own group identity a large step 
further, and so I would like to Uxik at the.se two biblical narratives in 
some detail. They seem positively designed to as.seit human inter- 
connectedness and the overcoming of «K:ial and cultural barriers, and 
therefore can function effectively in the multicultural curriculum. 

Ia;t us notice at the outset that Jonah is an example of the unlikely 
hero, a figure which turns up a lot: Moses with his speech impediment 
tries to suggest that God find .someone else, and Sam.son's wild 
violence, moral obtuseness and lack of se!f-di.scipline do not make him 
the most likely candidacy for champion of G<xl, but that's what he is. 
And King David, at first an ob.scure adolescent and later a murderous 
adulterer: can this Ire the hero of Israel? This theme of the unlikely hero 
suggests, perhaps, that Israel itself, most unlikely of victorious natioas, 
third-rate power beset on all sides by more powerful neighlxirs and 
tom from within by gaps Iretween rich and poor and even among 
families, continually backsliding from its gtxxl resolution.s — Israel 
itself, unlikely hero tliat it is. will be God's champion and, in the longe.st 
of long nms, triumph over tho.se rivals who are now rememirered <mly 
because they were rivals. 

This theme of tire least likely hero is related to that of the reluctant 
prophet. I sakl earlier that Moses keeps saying, “why me?" and that is 
exactly what happens to Isaiah, who feels unworthy to carry Gixl’s 
me.ssage until, in a magnificent image, his lips are touched by a burning 
coal (held by an angel) and he is purified and compelled to serve. 
Jonah, however, carries this idea of the reluctant prophet to an extreme: 
when Grxl tells him to go preach to the Ninevites, he immediately takes 
ship for Tarshish, in the opposite direction. 

As we k»ok at Jonah's story we ll see at least two thenre.s, that love 
and nwrcy are stronger than nrere reward ami punishiirent "lustice, ' ami 
that this love, on God's part, is universal. 'I1ie.se themes are among the 
things Jonah has to learn, and he is an unlikely hero not only in his 
resi.stance to learning them but al.so in the fact that we ikm't know, even 
at the end, if he has learned them — though uv have. 

The,se themes are expre.ssed tlmiugh the stnictuie of the story, in tire 
three in.staiK'es of mercy God offers: Jonah is saved from tire storm (or 
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the whale, depending on which you see as the greater danger), 
Nineveh is saved from destruction, and Jonah is given and then loses 
a sheltering vine, to show him the point of pity. 

Jonah’s actions contradict his words. His name means “son of the 
faithful* but his immediate response to God’s command is to flee. As 
Edwin M. Good puts it, “Jonah ... is a ’son of faithfulness or truth,’ but 
he abandoned his faithfulness at the finst opportunity and speaks truth 
only under duress, even then not understanding it” (42). He tells the 
sailors he fears God but of course he has tried to escape His power by 
sailing to Tarshish — out of His sphere of influence, perhaps, or at least 
as far away as he can get. TTie incongruity of Jonah .seeing Yahweh as 
the creator of the .sea, as Jonah professes to the sailors in 1:9, and his 
attempting to flee His command on that very sea, is lost on Jonah but 
not upon the readers of his tale (45). 

In fact Jonah is satirized, made fun of, I think, through much of the 
story: he sleeps in unjustified as.sutance during the storm; the sailors 
have more compassion for him than he for the people of Nineveh, and 
when he has the most spectacular success in the history of prophecy — 
he says five words and this whole kingdom, down to the animals, 
repents in sackcloth and ashes — instead of rejoicing, he sulks. His 
response to the loss of the vine is as excessive as his re.sponse to his 
unexpected success at Nineveh: it would have been better for me to 
have died, he says. So the narrator has a bit of ironic fun at Jonah’s 
expense, beyond the quite hilarious picture of the cattle in sackcloth, 
llie .serious point is that this irony helps shape our attitude toward 
Jonah. At the beginning, we are I think prepared to see things from his 
perspective, but by the end we see them from God’s. 

Even when he prays, in the whale, after having been delivered from 
the storm, he offers no recognition of his error in fleeing God’s 
a>nimand. He's learned he can’t get away with running and hi^ng, but 
has learned no deeper sen.se of mercy or obligation. He thinks in simple 
terms of “fault”: the sailors should throw him overboard because the 
.storm is his fault, but he .sees no more profound point here. 

So he gcxfs to Nineveh, having acknowledged God’s power to make 
him do so, and he preaches perhaps a bit beyond his in.structions. G<xl 
told him to "cry unto the people of Nineveh” but what he does is say 
"Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall Ik* overthrown." Again, in other 
woixls, he .sees things in terms of simple reward and puni.shment. G<xl 
mentioned the wickedness of the Ninevites, but it is Jonah who 
envisions consequences and punishment. At this point we may be 
reminded of Job’s comftrrters. 1’hey, too, think in terms of reward and 



punishment: Job must have done something wrong, because look, he*s 
being punished. 

And so when the Ninevites, in an astounding, magical and therefore 
fantasy conversion, do repent, Jonah is angry: now, in his prayer to 
God, he says that’s why he fled in the first place (we were not told this 
before), because he knew God was mercifhl. He Is thus in the position 
of being angry that all these people were saved — his prophecy has been 
proved incorrect and perhaps he feels foolish — ^and blaming it all on 
God’s mercifulness. He goes and sulks, **till he might see what would 
become of the city,” perhaps hoping for a relapse. 

God puts up a gourd-vine to shelter Jonah, then takes it away, in an 
attempt to show Jonah that his “I wish I were dead” is beside the point, 
as is his anger. “Thou hast had pity on the gourd, for which thou hast 
not laboured, neither madest it grow; which came up in a night, and 
perished in a night,” says God; “And should 1 not spare Nineveh, that 
great city, wherein are more than sixscore thousand persons that cannot 
discern between their right and left hand^”" 

We don’t know if Jonah got the point; the crucial thing is that we do, 
and that we see that love and merc 7 are more important than simple 
“justice,” punishment for wrongdoing which would condemn the 
Ninevites. That is why the story of Jonah is read at Yom Kippur, the day 
of atonement. And the author takes his point further still, because the 
city in question is not some Israelite stronghold which would turn its 
accustomed deaf ear to the cry of a prophet, but the stronghold of the 
enemy. Nineveh, capital of Assyria, is a pretty unlikely place for a Jew 
to feel mercy, and that is the very point, of course. IVs easy to feel mercy 
for those wvcare about: but what about the Ninevites? We c'an see why 
Jonah was so resistant to their being saved, but we can also see that the 
story repudiates his narrowness and insists thiit God is God of all, even 
the Ninevites. Here, the idem of the border as fixed lx)undary between 
groups is repudiated in favor of a transcultural unity. 

This universalism of lovingkindness is what the author of Ruth was 
showing us too, of course; part of what Jonah needs to learn is what 
Ruth the Moabite already knew, and what Joseph struggles to learn as 
he struggles to forgive his brothers. It's also what the so-called friends 
of Job need to team too: life resists our simple fornuilas, our passion 
for pigeonholed justice and concern that stops at the lx>rder. Like the 
stories of Joseph and Ruth, the story of Jonah suggests to us that wre 
bring alx)Ut the desired ending w'hen we strive to overcome our 
understandably human limitations and imitate Gexi’s lovingkindness. 








As a commentator on this story has said, "Jonah must team that mercy 
is not merely a c'apricious and negative suspension of law and order, 
but is an affirmative act of love. The implication is that man, made in 
God’s image, should emulate God's compassion” (Warshaw 194). 

As the author of Jonah made the significant choice of Nineveh as the 
city singled out for God's mercy, so it is important to note that Ruth is 
a Moabite, one of the neighboring but indelibly “foreign” peoples with 
whom the Jews had traffic. That this was an uneasy relationship is made 
clear by Deut. 23:3: “An Ammonite or Moabite shall not enter into the 
congregation of the Lord; even to their tenth generation shall tliey not 
enter into the congregation of the Lord for ever."'- 

As the story opens, Naomi, her husband, and her two sons have fled 
to Moab, leaving their homeland because of the famine there. The sons 
marry Moabite women and then, in a series of inexplicable calamities 
like those in Job, the father and two sons die, so that we move from the 
general loss in the famine, to the loss in this family and finally center 
our attention on Naomi, the bereft individual. She tells her daughters- 
in-law to leave her and seek new husbands, and Orpah, foil to Ruth, 
does so after an initial protest. Naomi .sees herself as empty, and plays 
upon her name, suggesting it be changed from Naomi, “plea.sant,” to 
Mara, "bitter” as the two women travel to Naomi's homeland, Bethlehem, 
at harve.st time. We know before the characters do— so we can enjoy 
watching them find out — that the field to which Ruth has come to glean 
the harve.sters' leavings lielongs to Naomi's kinsman, Boaz. One may 
see coincidence, tlie hand of Providence, or a long-range plan of Naomi 
to provide for Ruth here; evidence for such a plan increases when she 
advises Ruth to go to Ikraz at night on the threshing-floor and ask for 
his protection.'* Boaz, at first polite and kind, then admiring of Ruth’s 
gcxxiness to Naomi, at last looks u|xm her as a potential wife, going to 
the city gate to give an unnamed closer kinsman the first opportunity, 
as was cu.stomary. Ruth and Ikraz marry and their son is “given" to 
Naoini to replace her lost soas. So the story moves from emptiness to 
fullness, from Ruth's being a stranger in Bethlehem to her becoming a 
member of a family group. Restoration is a key theme here, .symbolized 
by the imagery of harvest and plenty at the end, in contrast to loss and 
famine at the lieginning. Ruth and Ikraz meet in a harvest field, and 
every conversation between them ends with Boaz giving Ruth food to 
take to Naomi; Boaz' commitmerrt to Ruth is made on a threshing floor 
next to a heap of grain. Ruth gexts from the barrenness of widowhood 
to the fertility of marriage as the earth itself is restored to fruitfulness. 



The hand of Providence is light here, and the lovingkindness ( hesed) 
in the luinutn scene corresponds to God’s. Hoaz invokes God’s 
sheltering wings for Ruth, but he himself acts to protect her. We have 
here a correlatitm of divine and human activity in which human 
gtxKlness iloesn’t earn GikI’s favor (any more than Naomi and Ruth 
“deserved" their lo.sse.s at the beginning), but parallels it. 

We would have here “only" a beautifully-wrought and moving short 
stt)iy without the point of Ruth’s foreignne.ss. Hut that is in tact 
emphasizeil. as the author insi.sts on relating a genealogy at the end. 
Ruth and Hoaz’ .son, Obed, we learn, is the father ofjes.se. and je.sse the 
father of David, great king of Israel. Our narrator here insists on going 
far Ix-yond what could have Ixen left as an entirely sufficient “kindness 
to stranger.s" theme to place the .stranger Ruth in the direct line of 
ancestry to the greate.st of 1 lebrew national henK-s. As with Jonah, tlie 
point here is that the G(k 1 de.scribed is the God of all, Ninevites and 
Moabites and Israelites alike, and that this is a vision of their God the 
human authors of the Hible developed over a long peri(Kl of time. 

This is in some cmcial .seivses Naomi’s .stoiy — hers is the greate.st lo.ss 
and thus the greate.st restoration — but if we shift our perspectives 
slightly and see it as Ruth’s .stor>'. emphasizing her role as .stranger with 
a claim on two conflicting cultural traditions, .she will be a suitable 
literary companion for Iho Woman Wamoy, for the women of Ihojoy 
Luck Club, and for the immigrant protagonist of " I lie Cariboo Cafe” 
(King.ston; Tan; Viramontes), 

• • • • • 

One of the dangers we as teachers face as wi; expanil the range of 
the te.\ts we teach is that we will lx- perceived as .selecting reailings on 
the basis of .some sort of literary affirmative action, condemning our 
assignments to be under\ allied and their authors to be seen as fulfilling 
a quota. Hy using the Hible in conjunction with the work of modern 
noncanoiiical writers, we can .set that perception .straight. e.\posingour 
students to the wealth of first-rate literature available Ixith within and 
outside the traditional canon. A literary reading of the Hible "presup- 
poses a deep continuity of human experience that makes the concerns 
of the ancient te.xt directly acce.s.sible to lusl. The.se millenia-old 
expressions of fear, angui.sh. pa,s,sion. perplexity, and exultation speak 
to US hc'caiisc tlioy issue from human predicaineiiis in some respects 
ijuite like our own and are cast in the molds ot plot, character, dialogue, 
scene, imagery, wordplay, and sound play that are a*cognizahle 
analogues to the modalities of literary texts more easily familiar to us, 
closer to us in time and space” (Alter, World 20S). 
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Thus the student who conies to the writings of, for example, 
Malcolm X, having studied (however briefly) the prophetic tradition of 
i^os and Hosea, will see the modem writer as emlxxlying the concern 
for social justice that motivated the biblical figures, and will understand 
a prophet not as one who foretells the future in some mystical way but 
as one who projects the present trajectory into the future: if we keep 
on behaving in such and such a manner, certain consequences will 
result.*^ That student’s understanding of the Ixnly of literature as a 
coherent whole, and regard for its individual parts as belonging within 
and l>eing related to that whole, will surely lx* considerably advanced 
by such a project. Likewise, the student who reads Leslie Mamion 
Silkos Cen?wo//v having seen how Amos and Ilosea work at adapting 
and retaining an older ethical and spiritual system (that of egalitarian 
nomadic tribes) to altered circumstances in an urban, monarchical 
environment will see the dilemma in Silko's novel — whether the Native 
American can accommodate her need for, and sense of, ritual in a 
contemporary pluralistic society — as part of a continuing human 
dialogue on the topic. 

In the end, perhaps, many of us still find much of our curriculum- 
building motivation in the opportunity to read first-rate literature with 
our students. Silko’s novel succeeds as a novel not because it discusses 
significant ideas though it does — but because, among other reasons, 
she creates enduring characters of depth and individuality about whom 
we come to care. In like manner, the authors of biblical narratives have 
created characters whose development over time and whose (illusion 
oO growth and change make us see them, as we ck^ the characters of 
Shakespeare, not as exemplars of philosophic positions, but as figures 
with lives we can care alxnit and understand. As Heilxrt Schneidau 
says, Jacob and David truly age, wax and wane, and lx?come 
unforgettably vivid in the process” (HJ). 

Although its potential for enriching and extending the multicultural 
curriculum is clear, and although its presence in the literature classr(K)m 
is one way Ixtween the Scylla oi a rigid traditional canon and a 
(.harybdis-like plunge into a canonless whirlp(K)l, perhaps one of the 
most important benefits of integrating the liible into the literature 
curriculum is the opportunity to introduce r)ur students to these 
masteifully-wrought narratives. 
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Notes 



1, 1 am happily conscious of an enormous debt to my colleagues in the 
Los Angeles workshop of the 1992-93 ACLS Elementary and Secondary 
Schools Teacher Curriculum Development Project; from them 1 have 
learned much about teaching, literature, the humanities, and collegial- 
ity. In particular 1 would like to thank the keen editorial eye and 
generous spirit of Ed Rocklin, who has given lavishly of his time and 
expertise this year. He, and Susan Anderson, Marie Collins, Lynne Culp, 
Terry Henderson, Michael Jackson, Sandra Okura, Karen Rowe, Heverly 
Tate, and Howard Wilf, have contributed a gmat deal to both my 
education and niy enjoyment. 

2. Eliot s essay, first published in 1919, is often reprinted. 1 am using The 
Heath Anthology of American Literature. 

3. The words in rjuotation marks are from Frye, The Great Codexu. Tlie 
Morrison example is my addition to Frye's point; we may consider, tor 
example, whether the final scenes ai Song of Solomon are not indebted 
tt> biblical stories of bcxJily a.ssumption into heaven as well as, more 
t)bviou.sly, to African folktales such as "The People Could Fly." 

4. U.sing the word “canonical" in the context of biblical studies can 
prrxluce unintended and .sometimes hilarious results. Since this is not 
a textual study, the reader can assume that any reference to the canon 
indicates contemporary rather than biblical works. 

5. See, on Negro spirituals, Thunnan, Walker, and Levine. 

6. Alx)Ut this speech, Frederick L. Downing .says “King trained that 
speech, as he had so many others, with the biblical imagery of the 
Hebrew extxJus from slavery in Egypt. That night he talked of a long 
journey; out of Egypt, acro.ss the Red Sea, through the de.solate 
wilderness, and then the hopeful march toward the promised land. The 
metaphors were personal and collective" (xii). Downing notes also the 
pervasiveness of the Extxlus imagery in the writing of James Haldwin, 
such :is Go Tell It On the Mountain. 

7 Gilbert I lighefs rhetorical analysis of Tlie Getty.sburg Adtlre.ss is often 
reprinted; I am using 'the Little, Brown Reader, 5th ed. 

8. .See the ma.sterful rhetorical analyses ol the “Letter" by C,orlx‘tt and 
Fulkerson in Corlx-tfs Classical Rhetoric for the Modem Student. For 
biblical patterns, .see Alter, Art of Biblical Roctty and Licht. 
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9. Hie two most influential auMiors on ardietypes are tlie literary critic 
Nortlirop Frye and the psychologist C.G. Jung. See I’ry’e’s Anatomy of 
Criticism and Jung’s Man and IILs Symfwls. 

10. I will not explore here the concept of the “otlK'rne.ss” of CUxl as 
ileveloped by Martin Huber among others, tliough that is certainly a 
perva.sive theme as well and is captured in part by Harold HI(M)m‘s u.se 
of the word ‘uncanny ” for the God of Genesis in his iitMik off. 

11.1 u.se here as elsewhere the King James tran.slalion, not becau.se it 
is the most accurate by contemporary' .standards (among others, the 
Jerusalem Hible is superior in that regaril), but becau.se if the i.ssiie is 
influence, we need to teach from the text that will enable our students 
to hear the verbal as well as the narrative ech(x.*s. 

1 2. Tlie pa.ssage is cited as evidence of the tradition again.st w'hich the 
author of Ruth may be working by Northrop Frye (“Bride" 4). 

13. Fry'e notes and dismisses the latter possibility; “When Hoaz lies 
ilown to sleep on the har\'e.st field, somewhat drunk, and Ruth comes 
to him and asks him to spread his cloak over his “handmaid," it is clear 
that with a very slight change of tone we should have a rather cynical 
.seduction .story in which Hoaz is, as we .say, being .set up. Needless to 
say, that is not the tone of the Hook of Ruth, nor what happens in it" 
(“Hride" 3-4). 

For Naomi's understanding of the plan involved, whether it be God’s 
or hers, .see Raulx;r (170). 

14. See Ackerman (xiv-xv) for an analogous unit on the prophetic- 
tradition, ancient and modern. 
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Nationalism. History, the* f'hicano Subject, and the Text 



P. Emily likks 
Si4n Diefio Sidle {'niversily 



Current events in l^aslern lUiroiK* make it impossilile not U> lx; critical 
iA nationalism, and, of course, marxism. I lx'>>in my inquiry with the 
oh.serv'ation that there was an anti-denioenilic tendency within the 
Chicano movement which manifested itself in the form of the suppres- 
sion of alterity, .specifically, the otherne.ss of the Chicana le.shian and 
otherne.ss of experimental art.' An analysis of this tendemy will make 
it possible to consider a ^lohal is.sue, the relationship Ix'tween 
dem«KT.icy and alterity. 1 projxise that one way to te.st the premise 
expressed by Jiirgen Habermas and others, that mcxlernity is based on 
the integration rather than the exclusion ( >f alterity, is to turn to the w'ork 
of spokespersons of alterity, Chicana le.shians.' In aildition to the work 
of Marie Collins and Sue Anderson, my metlwxlological approach in this 
essay draws on work done in cultural .studies and particularly in the area 
of multicultural art, .such as Lucy R. Lippard's Mixed Blessin^s.^ I will 
argue that I'riedrich Nietzsche's concept of the Dionysian has Ixfun 
repres.sed in Chicano nationalist and marxi.st culture. The link between 
the l^ionysian and alterity in the context of deiTUK'racy has Iveen 
developed by (iilles IX-leuze. Antonio Negri, and Michael Hardt. In a 
lecture at the I'niversity of California, San Diego, Chicano poet Aluri.sta 
characterized Chicaner literature as falling into three plurses: 1) The 
Na.sceni Period (1965-75); 2) The A.s.similationi.st Periexl ( 1975-85); and 
,5) The Current Perierd (1985-pre.sent).' In the first, basic .sexial tension 
was largely related tc» racial and cultural issues. In the second, class 
distinctions were dominant. In the third and present period, conflicts 
erver gender issues dominate. I will u.se Alurista s categories as markers 
if not guideposts. They will prove to he Ixrth useful and ultimately 
inade(|uate; t.:hic:ma writing did not ju.st emerge; it has existed all along. 
Only sexism can lx* the .sulTicient, if not the nece.s.sar>' explanation for 
the exclusion of the di.si u.ssion of gender i.s,sues in the first two peraxls. 

The use 1 am making of Nietz.sche's categories "Apollonian and 
"Dionysian " is merely a .starting point to get hack to the moment of the 
theft or appropriation, in iMith We.stern theatre and pre-(.ol(»mhian 
cultures, the theft of the feminine. It would lx- more accurate to speak 
of the pre-Apollonian/Diony.sian. or perhaps of the time to which 
( iloria Anzaldi'ia refers in Itordedands. a time Ix-fore the division of the 
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various attributes of Coatlioie into “f?ood” and “evil."’ It is the 
assimilation of female sexuality and Dionysus that makes the discus- 
sion so complex. By analogy, the Virgin of Guadalupe may be .seen as 
linked to conservative political forces, as she is in Mexico in the 
guadalupana movement, or as a many-layered icon who ultimately 
harkeas back to Tonpntsm, as she is seen by Anzaldua and many 
Chicanas. Similarly, Dionysus, Nietzsche's appropriation of Dionysus, 
and Deleuze's notion of “becoming-woman” may be rejected by 
feminists on the grounds that men are u.surping the feminine, or that 
the Diony.sian can be reclaimed in order to ground it in an older 
pantheon of female deities, as I am attempting to do in this discussion. 

Three pa.s.sages which deal with modernity, hi.story, and capitalism 
have captured my attention lately, and I have returned to them 
compulsively. I believe they contextualize the ptv)blems of nationalism 
and the subject and allow us to enter into the arena of the relationship 
between democracy and alterity. The first, which refers to the views of 
French philosopher Michael Foucault, comes from Luc Ferry and Alan 
Kenaut's French Philosophy of the Sixties: 

Contrary to Foucault’s claim, the dynamics of mtxlernity 
are not essentially that of the exclu.sion of otherness. The 
logic of modem .stKieties is rather more like the <one 
TtK-queville de.scrilies, namely, the logic of integration 
sustained by the proposition of the fundamental equality 
of all manisiclkind. (SK)) 

I consider this view to be Habermasian. I believe that Gloria Anzaldua's 
documentation of the exclusion of otherne.ss in the borderlands refutes 
this statement. Habermas’ optimism regarding the “dignity of mtxler- 
nity ” and the possibility of a dialogue, in which all parties would be able 
to begin and end the conversation and give and receive orders, fails to 
recognize the very real concerns alxnit dialogue adtiressed by Anzaldua.*’ 
In which language would the tiialogue (xcur? She li.sts eight ’’lan- 
guages" .she speaks, all related to Spanish and/or I-nglish, that are found 
in the U.S.-Mexico region alone. The treatment of the other, poignantly 
portrayed in .such poems as ”We Call I’hem Greasers, ” hardly speaks to 
nKxlernism’s ability to integrate the other.' 

lire .second, from Lredric jame.son, in 'the Political Unconscious, 
appears in the context of commentary on Louis Althusser's anti- 
teleological formula for history, and its relation to Jacriues Dican’s 
notion of the Real and Baruch Vpinoza’s Idea of the "alwent cau.se"; 
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history is not a text, not a narrative, master or otherwise, 

... as an absent cause, it is inaccessible to us except in 
textual form . . . our approach to it and to the Real itself 
necessarily passes through its prior textualization, its 
narrativization in the political unconsciousness. (35) 

Both passages raise issues which would have to be part ol an imjiiiry 
into the nature of the logic of nicxlern society trorti the pers|X?ctive of 
someone living in the Ixirderlands and would help us to formulate 
various alternative viewpoints regarding the relationship Ix'tween 
deiiKKracy anti alterity. Whether or not the logic of nuxlern stxiety is 
based on the exclusion of otherness or the logic of integration, and 
whether or not we can only know hi.story in textual form, would have 
to lx? part of an inquiry into the nature of the logic of modern society. 
One version of this might go as follows: if we c'an only know history 
in textual form, then in order to answer the question about whether or 
not the logic of mcxlem society is based on the exclusion of otherness, 
we might want to turn to literal^’ texts about the exclusion of otherness. 
Certainly, the work of contemporary Chicana lesbian writers is useful 
here as is the research of Collins and Anderson and their use of the 
notion of “the generational unit” in order to study the history of the 
(^hicano movement and one of its central figures, Valdez. 

Finally, Ixxause a theory of the voice of the subaltern may itself be 
merely a contemporary form of colonialism, it is useful here to consider 
C tuyatri Spivak. She argues, in “Can the Subaltern Speak?,” that IXMeuze 
and Foucaulfs insistence on the subaltern’s ability to speak is compa- 
rable to the British attempts to outlaw widow suicide in India: "it is 
another case of white men telling brown men what to do with brown 
women” (Spivak 305).'’ Nevertheless, in the following passage, she 
accurately explains their mtxlel in Auti-Oedipus: 

Iheir suggestion, summarizeil, is that, since capital de- 
uxles and detenitorializes the .scxius by releasing the 
abstract Icf. Nietzsche’s slave logic! as such, capitalism 
manages the crisis by way of the generalized psychoana- 
lytic mode of prcxluction of affective value, which 
operates via a generalized sy.stem ot affective equiv,i- 
lence, however spectacular in its complexity and discon- 
tinuity. (Spivak 1 10 ; brackets added) 

Although this may not have Ixen intentional, Spivak s reference to 
affect can alert the reader to Spinoza and his discu.s.sion of affect in the 
Pthics. ,Spinoza's theory of affects would take us beyond the confines 
of this paper Suffice it to say that Spivak is di.scussing the links that 
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connect ii.s through desire and how. according to Deleuze and Guanari. 
capitalism manages and controls these connectioas by reducing their 
differences to a system of affective ec|ui valence.'* Spinoza's theory of 
affects is discusseil by the Italian critic Negri in relation to his 
conception of s<x:ial organization ami liberation grounded not in 
capitalism but an alternative tradition of ilemocracy. making Spinoza a 
“savage anomaly. " In Spinoza’s “gcMKl city.’" inh;ibitants woiikl have tlK* 
opportunity to encounter each other in chance encounters which. 
r4ither than ix'ing unpleasant, might lead to joyful interaction. Spimtza's 
model allows for the inclusion of alterity without the homogenization 
of difference. Deleuze argues that there is a tradition of thought that 
runs from Spinoza to Nietzsche that d(H*s not lead to llegel s ilialectic 
and the .subsumption of difference. How to bring the voices of the 
excluded into a discu.ssion of history is what finally brings us back to 
ihc cultural production of Chicana le.sbian writers ami their emergenc’e 
in this historic moment, that is. tf> the lx*ginning of this cs.say. The 
following page.s de.scribe the emergence of an audience for Chicana 
writing against the background of the activist theatre of Vaklez and 
others, and while doing .so. engages in a ili.scu.ssion of the i.ssue.s of the 
adei|uacy of periodization to account for the development of an 
audience for Chicana writing. 

If We .shift from a theoretical di.scu.ssion of ilenMxracy and alteritv to 
the concretene.ss of the cla.ssnx)m u.sing Jean-Paul Sartre s work, with 
the reminder that he taught in the lycee. there .should lx nothing 
unusual aixmt referring to the re.scnirch of two high sch<K)l teachers in 
the United States. Recently Anderson and Collins, who lx>th teach in 
high sch(X)ls, asked me how I would teach Anzaklua's work, particu- 
larly tn their Uitino high sch<x)l students, given the homophobia they 
knew they would face. 1 had Ixen inipre.s.se(.l with their attempts to 
bring Chicano culture into the high .schcx)l curriculum in their joint 
re.search pioject entitleil "Affirmation, Re.sislance, rran.sfomiation/’ 

I hey explained that they had not included Anzaklua i?. the curriculum 
yet. but they wanteil to do so; furthermore, tliey hail Ixen influenced 
by' her work. In their curriculum project ’“I’eaiii'Hased Curriculum: 1’he 
lanergence of the Chicano."* they l(X)k at the PXKKs and I970.s from 
Chicano a pers|XTtives. while grappling with lx)ih historical and 
pedagogical is.sues ami iliscu.sstng three alternative pedagogies 
constnictivism. critical pedagogy and fetninist jxdagogy 1‘hey use the 
c( >ncept i if the ‘hisu irical gencratii >n ” K i frame tlieir \u irk I Ixlieve they 
have made a significant contributii m togemler studies u ith their projcii 
and I am presenting my own research in relation to theirs "Iheir work 




may shed some light on the Habermas-Deleuze debates with which 1 
began this essay.’ 

Collins and Andefson create a curriculum “which allows the teacher 
to continue to teach the major’ events of the traditional canon of 
American histor>- . . - but point «)ut that “the concept of generationa 
units allows the flexibility to examine the response of various ciiluira 
groups as well as gender and class groups" (“Affirmation' 4). I found 
This concept to be very compatible with Deleuze and C.uattari s notion 
of “minor" or what I would call Ixirder" culture and. furthermore, an 
appropriate context for Anzaldua s work. A generation may not K* 
biologically or geographically homogeneous. Rather, its memlvrs can 
be linked politically and form a collective voice. altlMuigh their voices 
are not identical (see Deleuze and Gauttari). While living Ix-tweeii 
cultures, they react to a set of shared experiences, as do Anglos and 
Latinos living in the U.S.-Mexico border region. Collins and Amlerson 
refer to Mar\ in Rintale’s definition of generation: “a group of huinaii 
l>eings who have undergone the same historical experiences ( "Allir- 
mation’ 4). The shared historical experiences Andersrm and (.ollins 
discuss include meml^ership in the “baby boom generation. 
McCarthyism; the Iferlin Wall and the Cuban Missile Crisis, detente; 
nationalist movements in Chicana. Cuba. Bangladesh, and Ahican 
nations; Vietnam; polirical assassinations, in the United States; atts, 
and Watergate. Tlie respoases to these experiences covered m their 
curriculum include the Black Civil Rights Movement, the Students 
Youth Movement, Women s Liberation, the Chicano Movenwnt. the 
American Indian Movement, and the War on Poverty. In thinking alxiut 
shared historical experiences. 1 found it u.seful to return to tire w^ork of 
Ernst BlcKh. “Noasynchrony and its Dialectics." BUkIi argues that we 
do not all experience a given historical period in the same way. For 
e.xample. not everyone experienced 1968 the same w ay in w hich many 
French .students and intellectuals did. Anderson and Collins undersc^ire 
the imprrttance of highlighting “difference within difference" m their 
discussion of the 1960s. Although they do not yet include Anzaldua and 
Chern'e Moraga in their curriculum, they have laid the groundwork or 
iloing so: the Chicana lesbian is the quintessential example ol “ditfer- 
ence within difference." It is in the context of this emphasis on alterity 
that I can intnxiiicc Nictzsclics catc>»orifS. 

I W(''ild argue that the Dionysi;in allow for alterity and that the 
Apollonian dominated the Dionysian in the earl> da\s of licano 
theatre, but that the tension Ix-tween cultural nationalist and «’‘'™sts 
reveals that the Dionysian Coatliciian contlict was pre.sc-nt. lliat is. 
there w ;is a space for the Dionysian among some cultural nationalists, 
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paiticularly in rdation to pre-Conquest culture, a space that did not 
»nost Marxists. Nevertheless, it Is ihh until recently, in the work 
of the generation" of Chicana writers, that the Diony.sian has been 

allowed to emerge. I hope to uncover .some of the rhizomatic relation- 
ships that connect form and content, “the traditional" and the experi- 
mental, at^ the Dionysian and the Apollonian in relation to contem- 
porary Chicana writing. The contribution of conceptual art to the 
e^'CHiragement of formal experimentation among Chicana writers, and 
the d^ise of both Chicano nationalism and marxi.sm have coincided 
with the outpouring of literary prixiuciion from and audience .support 
lor Chicana writers. Despite the limitations placed on gender definition 
impo.sed by the historical antecedents of Chicano/theatre. including 
comwe^/a detl’arte, carpa, and morality plays, and the forms favored 
by Valdez, the acto, the mito, and tlw corrido, new genres and 
reworking of older genres have emerged to allow for new forms of 
gender definition in theatre. This "new generation" conncxts women of 
different ages and sexual preferences, spanning 20 years. Wherexs 
some of the younger w riters are getting recognition in their twenties, 
tiieir older sisters are getting the recognition they deserse in their 
forties. To make the point as strong as po.ssib!e. my premise is that 
Moraga s work is not only more reles ant than Valdez’, but it has been, 
for the last 15 years, more useful in considering democracy and its 
relation to alterity. 

.Moraga has written about .sexism in the Chicano movement inZot’iiig 
III the W ar yean. Regarding the early perirKl. during which youth and 
students of the Chicano iiiovenK-nt developed a .separati.st, cultural 
nationalist philo.sophy, Collias and Anderson describe “the utopian '/■/ 
l>Um cspintualdeAztlanr adopted in March I%9 at a conference in 
Denver, Cokmido: "It called for the reclamation and control of lands 
.stolen from Mexico (the U.S. Southwe.st), anti-Europeanism. an iasis- 
tence on the importance and glory of brow n-skinned Indian heritage 
and an empha.sis on humanistic and non- materiali.stic culture and 
c'diuation ("Affirmation, Re.si.stance. and Traasfomiation in Chicano 

(.ulture : Appendix). ’Ibis important d(x-imient did not addre.ss aender 
isMies. 

riic- situation is further complicated by the splitting ilescrilxxl by 
Anzaldua: "llie male-dominated Azteca-Mexica culture ilrove the 
powvrfu! female deities underground by giving them monstrous 
attnbutes and by substituting male deities in their place, by splitting the 

female .Self and the female deities " (27). I cannot overemphasize this 
point. 






In order to understand the dominance of gender Issues in the current 
period, it is helpful to coasider their past exclusion by examining: I) 
three major elements within Valdez’ work, the acio, the mito, and the 
corrida, 2) tite influences of such figures as Bertholt Brecht, and 3) some 
of the historical antecedents of Chicano theatre, iiKluding Italian 
commedia dell-arte. carpa, and morality plays. What traditional forms 
have been recuperated and reworked in order to explore gender issues? 
Despite the aesthetic decisioas made by Valdez and many Chicano 
artists, there is no need to a.ssume that formal experimentation will 
result in depoliticization. As YvonneYarbro-Bcjarano points out, “most 
recently, the le.sbian Chicana emerged as desiring subject in a non- 
narrative form that .showed the cla.ss and cultural construction of gender 
and sexuality" (148-49). Why was this not possible in the acto or the 
mito? 

The mo.st overtly political and ilidactic form u.sed by V'aklez was the 
acta, not surprisingly, it is somewhat limited Ixith in terms of its depth 
of analysis of femini.st issues anil its openne.s.s to experimental element. 
The common drudgery and ilitficulties suffered by men in low-paying 
jobs and housewives \vere pre.sented in parallel. In defense of the ado, 
Huerta notes that the high cost of living, unemployment, and inad- 
ei|uate housing made early Chicano theatre clo.ser to the acto than to 
Ibsen. More contemporary Chicana feminists go further than both the 
acto and Ib.sen: Anzaldiia and Moraga write about deeper spiritual, 
sexual and creative prixesses in women, llie problem with the early 
actos is that the daily conflicts that become the scenarios of early actos 
all h;id one solution in common: "Join the union." I'nfortunately, 
joining the union was not an adequate solution to gender issues. I'he 
union does not appear in Moraga’s plays OVriug up the (ihosi and 
Shadow of a Man 

Unlike the acto, the mito is a form more amenable to a serious 
treatment of gender issues. Huerta writes: '' lo \ aide/, the rii/o portrays 
the Chicano through the eyes of man. while the mtto sevs the Chicano 
through the eyes of GikI" (97) Note that neither see through the eyes 
of the Chicana; nevertheless the spiritu;ility in the wm/o brings us closer 
to the Dionysian/Coatlicuan 

'Ilie corrida is another prominent form in N'akle/' work, unlike the 
acto and mito, it forms an Integial part of Mexican culture Just as the 
musical form of the cumbia embraced the issue ot AIDS in Tijuana in 
the niid-1980s. there could conceivably Iw feminist cortidos in the 
future. Collins and Anderson have students write their own conidos. 
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Having l(X)ked at three major elements in Valdez' work, the acto, the 
mito, and the corrido, 1 now want to address hrielly the inlliience on 
his work of such figures as Bertholt Brecht. As Goldsmith Barclay 
relates in his e.s.say on Brecht and Chicano theatre, “certain theatrical 
forms, " that is, non-didactic forms, were rejected by HI teatn> Campcsino 
hecau.se some campesinos .said they could not understand them. One 
wonders if women famiworkers were asketl. 

What e.xperimental currents exi.sted along.side of, although perhaps 
out of sight from, Chicano Moraga began writing Loving in the 

War Years in 1976. As Moraga explains, her .sense of Chicana identit>’ 
grew out of her growing .sen.se of le.shian iilentity. Given the attitudes 
about homo.sexuality that were prevalent in the Chicano movement 
during the 1970s, this is not surprising. Nor is it surpri.sing that she found 
alternative forms in which to write, which did not include the acto or 
the niito: none of Valdez’ work to date has addre.s.sed the situation of 
the le.sbian tihicana. 

We can return to commedia clell'arle. catpa, anil morality plays to 
continue to explore the coti.struction of geniler in various theatrical 
Ibrms wiiich have intluenced Chicano theatre. The multiplicity of forms 
found in ca>pa, which includes vignettes, .songs, and dances, forms 
linked mainly by the tact that they could be performed under a tent by 
a travelling troupe, make carpa a genre that is conducive to the 
discu.ssion of contemporary issues, including gender is.sues. Like the 
“slices of life ■■ in the BB.S production of Valdez' Corridos, “slices of life’’ 
continue to be part of the work of contemporary Chicana le.sbian 
comedian.s/perfomiance artists such as Monica Palacios and Marga 
Ciomez. Both Palacios and Gomez u.se humor to exjilore gender i.ssues. 
“Slices of life" and the telling of .stories are al.so combined in the work 
of the Native American peribrmance group Spiderwoman Theatre. 

I he pre.scriptive attituiles toward gender roles in morality plays 
make this a rich lorin lor reworking in a contemporary context. 
Although written during the Na.scent period (in 1973), in HI Jardin, 
(.arlos Morton does look at gender in a provocative manner. As Huerta 
explains, “the premi.se of the play is ‘What if Adam and Iwe were 
Chicanos and GckI a rich early Californian'!’’ " (196). What remains 
intriguing about the jtlay is the way in which the relation between a man 
anil a woman is negotiated in the context of racism and the Church. 
When |ierformed by Diana Contreras in 1992 at the Centro Cultural de 
la Kaza in San Diego, the .strength and eroticism of I've was .strikingly 
contemporary and clo.ser to Chietina livsbian writers in its interrogation 
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of geiultT c( )nstruclion; it did not merely reiterate a simple virgin/wliore 
dichotomy. 

1’he urgency of the United Farm Worker's situation in the late 1960s, 
the influences of marxism and Chicano nationalism, and the lack of 
recognition of gender construction as a crucial part of political analysis 
resulted in a truncated Dionysiaa^Coatlicuan in Chicano theatre of the 
Nascent Period. In other words, there was a suppression of alterity 
within the Chicano movement. For example, in San Juan Bautista. 
Chicanos dressed for the Day of the Dead celebrations, using images 
that evoked the carnivalesque, in Mikhail Bakhtin's sense, and the 
Dionysian, in Nietzsche's sense, 1 lowever, the context for these images 
was Apollonian; it was the use of theatre to teach and to politicize, 1 ht 
didactic overpowered the Diony.sian, It was not until Chicana teniinism 
and conceptual art on the We.st Coa.st, from the Bay Area to Mexico City, 
entering from Brazil, not just Europe, freeing the Latino/a artist trom 
Western logic and European neo-colonialism, that a force as visually 
strong as the didactic art of Chicano murals and early teatro campesiuo 
could successfully counter these forms. VC e can compare the Day of the 
Dead celebration of the Nascent Period, in which gay and lesbian 
identity was not addressed, to the Day of Dead Celebration in San 
Francisco in 19«C>, for example, when the gay and lesbian communities 
joined forces with Chicanos in the Mission District to create a parade 
of stunningly beautiful floats containing altars memorializing tho.se 
who had died of AIDS. 

It was only after the convergence of "folk ritual and the secret 
hi.stoiy of women" as it informed the work of women linked to both 
overt ly political and conceptual art. that the l^ionysian could agiiin be 
freed in the work of Katinas such as alUimta and critic Amalia Mesa- 
Bains As Uamon Saldivar writes: 

no .study of c:hicano narrative . . would be complete 

without a con.sideration of the most \ ibrant new de\'el- 
opment in Chicano literature, the emergence of ;i signiti' 
cant b(Kly of works by women authors in the I9“^0s ;md 
1980.S, (172) 

lie adds, “Chicana writers are . . , building an in.structi\e alternative to 
e.xelusively phallocentric subject of contempoiaty Chicano narrative" 
(Saldivar I7S). 

In conclusion, feminist pedagogy and gender sttidies can play an 
iitiportant role at the high .school level; t (inversely, research generated 
in the cla.s.sr(K>m can he illuminating In the context of current debates 
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in gender studies and in the global discussion of deni(K'racy» our 
understanding ot modem societies^ and the analysis of capital logic. In 
“After Aztkm ... A New Generation of liitino Writers,” the final les.son of 
Collins and Anderson’s curriculum, students read Cisneros, Laiina/o poets 
of the nineties, and other contemporary work. I'hey are encouraged to 
meet muralist Judy Baca and visit the art gallery and community 
center Self-Help Graphics. The re.search of Collins and Anderson, 
particularly the u.se of the notion of “generational unit,” is preparing the 
way for the creation of a curriculum in which the work of contemporary 
Chicana writers can be under.stcx>d. With the fracturing of the para- 
digms of cultural nationalism and marxism in the lx)rder region, 
Chicanas find themselves relating to Aztec culture and to Aztian in a 
new way. While developed in the high .schools, the project of Collins 
and Anderson will have far-reaching implications for the leaching of 
Chicana writers at the university level. Their work can contextualize the 
introduction of Chicana le.sbian writers at the university level, and, one 
hopes, at the high .school level. Their re.search is being carried out, not 
insignificantly, on the We.st Coa.sl, which can no longer be .seen only 
in relation to the Ea.st Coa.st, or even to the north/.soulh divi.sion 
between the United States and Mexico, but iasiead as part of a global 
Pacific Rim recentering. As such, it opens up new ways of thinking 
about how cultural groups may function in relation to one another in 
a multicultural classrcxmi. The rejection of cultural nationali.sm by 
contemporary Chicana writers may .serve as a paradigm for different 
rhizomatic connecti(ms linking culture, nation and gender in other 
border regions. It is a call for the nece.ssity to go beyond both a cultural 
nationalist politics and ae.sthetics. It is an opportunity to reconsider the 
relation.ship Ix'lween demcKracy and alterity. 



Notes 

1 . I his e.ssay is part of a work in progre.ss; it is also the ba.sis of a chapter 
of a b(K)k entitled Nietzsche ciud PetfoytHciuce in be publi.shed by the 
University of Minne.sota Pre.ss. Parts of it and/or a related es.say. 
“l-oucault’s Ventriloqui.sm: Can the Subaltern Speak?,” which will also 
appear in the lxK)k, have been presented at a reading at the University 
of C.alifornta at Riverside, 10 February I993» and at a Cultural CritUfue 
conference at National University, San Uiego. 26 l ebruary 199^1. This 
work will be presented in July 1991 in Cicrmany at a conference on 
border t'ulture in the context of F.astern F.urope and in a special issue 
of DiacPitics nu Latin America (forthcoming). 
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2. This tbrnuilation of the relationship between modernity and alterity 
appears in Ferry and Renaiit. it is my view that it is a Halx;rmasian 
tbrnuilaiion. In his introduction to Ohsenatiom on "Vie Spiritual 
Situation of the Arc," Habermas tlistinj»iiishes himself from the New 
Rij»ht; “The New Right warns against the discursive tlissolution of 
values, against the erosion of natural traditions, against the overbur- 
dening of the intli\ idual, anti against excessive intlividualism. Its 
;idherents want to see nKxlemization restricted to capitalist growth and 
technical progress while at the same time wishing to arrest cultural 
transformation, itlentity formation, changes in motivation and atti- 
tude — in short, to freeze the contents of tradition. By contrast, we must 
again bring to consciousness the dignity of modernity, the dimension 
of a non-truncated rationality" (15). Habermas is also the author of 
Knowledge and Hu man Intefvsts. 

i. Anderson and Collins are Los Angeles area high school teachers. 
They both participateil as po.st-secondar>' fellows in 1992-93 in the 
UCLA work.shop of the ACLS Program in Humanities Curriculum 
Development. Currently. Collins is continuing her re.search as a Ph.D. 
candidate. 

■f. Aluri.sta was the editor of the .seminal (diicano journal Maize. 

5. As Anzaldua explains in Horderlauds, the female deities were driven 
underground by Azteca-Me.xica culture: "Ihey divided her who had 
been complete, who po.ssessed both upper (light) and underworld 
(dark) aspects. Coatlicue, the Serpent goikle.ss, and her more sini.ster 
aspects, 1 lazolteotl anti Cihuacoatl, were “tlarkened" and tlisempoweretl 
much in the .same manner as the Indian Kali" ( 27). 

(). Habermas writes this in his intnHluction to OhsetTation.<; on “Tlje 
.Spiritual Situation of the dge." Seyla Benhabib has written alx)ut the 
ideal speech situation in her es.sav "The Utopian Dimension in 
Communicative I’thics." 

7. This poem can be found in liorderUnuls ( 13 i-35). 

S Since the publication of this essay, 1 hate been tokl that Spivak has 
adopted a more pro-D)ucault position. 1 want to thank jim Merod for 
bringing this to my attention. 

9. In my e.ssay •Pocault’s Ventriloquism." I aiklress lioth the Haltermas- 
Deleuze debates and Spivak s attack on I'oucault atid Deleuze. 
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Ms. Higgins and the Cullure Warriors: 

Notes 'Foward the Creation of an Kighth Grade Humanities Curriculuni 

John (7, Ramsay 
Carlcton College 



Ik*neatha: Then why read books? Why go to 
.school? 

George: It\s .simple. You read b(K)k.s — 1() learn 

fact.s — ^to get grade.s — to pass the 
course — to get a degree. 'Fhat’s all — it 
has nothing to do with thoughts. 

Heneatha: I .see. (He starts to sit) Good night, 
George. 

— Lorraine Haasberry, 

A Raisin in the Sun 



Meet Ms. Higgins 



In Septemlx?r, .shell begin her eighth grade humanities cla.ss with 
Lorraine I Iansberry\s/1 Raisin in the Sun, Ms. Higgins knows that much. 
What her .students will read next is uncertain. But at lea.st .she is excited 
alx)ut the first b(X)k in her new course at her new job.' 



She was .surprised to learn that Raisinwws not already iKnng taught. 
Then she read Arthur A Study of Book-Length Works Taught 

in High School English Cotoses. Applebee found that although Haasberry 
was the mo.st frecpiently recjuired minority author in American public 
.schools (grades 7-12), 4\ white writers were more frequently a.s.signed. 
Raisin is required reading in fewer than 30‘K» of the nation’s .schools, 
although that percentage jumps to one-half in .schools with a 50‘Mi 
minority enrollment (Applelx.*e 12-17). Han.sberr^' is not one ot the 
recommended authors in William Bennett’s “James Madi.son I ligh.” Ms. 
Higgins felt confident she had made the right choice; one of the great, 
but .sadly neglected American plays of the twentieth century. 



She had not thought she had a good chance for the job, even as she 
prepared for her intersiew back in May. She had a di.strict wide 
reputation as an outstanding reading instructor, but she had earned that 
reputation as a third grade teacher, and had never worked with early 
adole.scents IxTore. And, although in college she had majored in Ixuh 
Ungli.sh and hi.stor>\ she had I'elt daunted by the job title: middle .school 



humanities coordinator. 
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vStill, she did her homework, including the reading of the AAUW’s 
How Schools Shortchange C»jr/s .'Tlie report infuriated her and she said 
so in lier interview, Slie told Ms. John.son, her pro.spective principal, that 
she would not tolerate the "boys will he boys” rationalization for the 
harassment of her female .students. And she would work hard to create 
an atino.sphere and a curriculum that would .sustain and build female 
•self-e.steem rather than diminish it, Ms, John.son .seemed plea.sed with 
these pledges, but then asked: “Hut what dcx's any of that have to do 
with A Raisin in the SiniF' " 

As she replied, I li}»nins was plea.sed by the certainty .she heard in her 
voice. She .said: “I want both my younj» men and women to meet and 
understand Heneatha Younj>er — her intellij>ence, intej>rity. dij>nity, 
and, ot course, her love of readinf?- She is exactly the kind of younj» 
woman they are not }»oinj» to find on teievi.sion, or in the paj»es oftoxy, 
Seventeen, and Young Miss (Hvans et al,), Slu- is exactly the kind of 
young person, I hope ail of them will ln'come — curious, thoughtful, 
fefsty, and loving." 

Htit now that she has the job and June is .slipping away, she is 
beginning to feel over,vhe!med. During the first week of Augu.st. she 
will work with her colleagues, the other memliers of the eighth grade 
team, on redesigning the I'.nglish, .social .studies and art curriculum. Late 
in September, she will .stand before tbe parents of her .students and 
explain the role of the humanities in the education of an eighth grader, 
Kach morning when she gives herself a pep talk, she .says the same 
thing: "You better lx:come more like Heneatha Younger, if you expect 
to pull this off" 

What .scares her mo.st al'X)ut her new job is knowing that .she will be 
inheriting many of the reading problems .sbe saw in the third grade. 
Only now tho.se problems will lie five years older, five years worse. She 
is shocked by some of the findings reported in Reading In and Out of 
School. In 1990, 30 percent of eighth graders reported that they never 
read in their .spare time — up 1 1 percent .since 1988. 1'ifty-two percent of 
eighth graders reported that they talked about their reading with family 
or friend.'! "monthly, yearly or never" (roeit.sch 29), According to the 
most recent National As.se.s.sment of Kducational Progre.ss, the weakest 
quarter of her readers will Ix' reading only slightly more .skillfully than 
most fourth graders. Since 1971 only the top quarter of alleighth graders 
have made any significant gains in reading. The .skills of the bottom 
three quarters have declined .since 1980 (Mullis et al. 118-119), bach 
week eighth graders spend 21. 'I hours watching teievi.sion, S O hours 
doing homework, and only 1,8 hours engaged in laitslde reading 



(National Education Longitudinal study “Somehow we’re teach- 
ing them that reading doesn’t matter,’’ Ms. Higgins has thought during 
her more discouraged moments. 

But at tlie same time, she feels a growing sen.se of purpose and 
ilirection. She has lieen working on tlie que.stions, “Why reatl at all?’’, 
and “What is the educational value of .studying the humanitie.s?’’, and 
thinks she has found a mentor: Dennie Palmer Wolf. As she read Wolfs 
Reading Reconsidered, she .stopped and l(K)ked down in her notes and 
found on page after page: “Yes!" She likes Wolfs insi.stence that 
reatling — .serious, reflective reading — is both a developmental and an 
inve.stigative proce.ss. It involves thinking out loud, talking to one.self, 
keeping a journal, making connections to other texts and stories. 
Reading is a way of “becoming mindful,” and all children are, but can 
lw.*c«)me more mindful. Mindfuine.ss is not reserved for her brightest, or 
bc.st readers. The teacher of mindful students “must be willing and able 
to unfold for their .students the pnKe.ss of wondering and investigat- 
ing’^CWolf. “Reading” 31, 39). Higgins thinks be.st in metaphors. In her 
notes she writes: “Good readers and .students of the humanitie.s are 
good detectives of te.xts." 

Still Higgins has lingering ciue.stions. Wolf seems long and true on 
process, but .short and vague on the ciuestion: "Mintlful alxjut what?" 
Higgins agrees that her students neetl to reatl a variety of genres: essays, 
letters, poems, novels and plays. She would atltl biography anti 
autt)biography to Wolfs li.st. Anti, “Yes!", 1 liggins agrees that “we have 
to offer them books worth entering, worth groping toward, or worth 
being cri.sscros.setl.’’ But what are tho.se Ixioks? Or t!> < ‘n'; it really 
matter? Will any rea.sonably intertcsting offerings do fo. this yean' 
Should .she ju.st return to Applel>ee s li.st (or Bennett’s, tor tln’i majier), 
and do what everyone el.se is doing? Or .should she accept Woll s 
challenge “that teachers in a .school might spend time thinking almiit 
a core of works they want to be able to build on . . . .“("Reading" *>3) 

She turns to Tom Holt s 'Ihinking Histotically, and finds it hclpliil. 
A humanitie.s curriculum cannot lx* comprisecl entirely of literature. 
And in any ca.sc, she knows that literature cannot be taught apart from 
the hi.story which educated its author. “Is there a .scene, or even a line 
in Raisin that i.s not informed by the hi.story of race and lacLsm in the 
United States?", she a.sks herself. What she wants to avoid i.s the 
appn)ach of .some of her old English teachers: If you know ju.st one key 
biographical or historical fact, then the entire .story, play or poem 
becomes cry.stal clear. She agrees with Holt that history needs to be 
taught as an “ongoing conversation and debate rather than a dry 
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compilation of ‘facts’ and dates, a closed catechism, ( >r a set ( >f questions 
already answered" (13). She wonders what primary historical d<Kii- 
ments could be used to illuminate Raisin and vice versa. 

Hut what she finds most intere.stinj> and challenj>inj> is Holt’s 
iasistence that to study hi.story is to be confronteil liy one’s own 
a.ssiimptions, myths, values ami value hierarchies. Me writes: 

The act of interpretation cannot be value neutral or 
entirely objective. 'I’he "discipline" we aspire to is to brinj> 
the values and subjective influences out into the open. In 
other words, we must ask tiue.stions of ourselves as well 
as of the documents. (Holt 26) 

She begins to ree.xamine her ailmiration for Heneatha, her instant 
dislike of Walter Lee, and her ambivalence towaril Lena ami Ruth. She 
scribbles in her notes: “Raise the tjuestions: To what extent does Raisin 
dramatize the folly ol allegiance to a single governing value!' 1 low have 
certain stories shaped the values of family members? In what ways ilo 
the values of each member of the Younger family change and why?" She 
has heard numerous ijuotations ami .slogans about the .self-revelatory 
capacity of the humanities, but now for the first time she begins to 
believe she can tle.scribe, and explain how that proce.ss work.s — ami 
sometimes does not work. 

I liggins now recognizes that she has twoilistinct paths aheail of her. 
She can .stick with what got her this far; her skills as a reailing teacher, 
her pirssion for literature ami hi.story. ami her low of chiklren. When 
she meets with her colleagues and aildre.sses the parents of her 
.students, she l an tiot out the goals and justifications she already knows. 
•Studying the humanities this year will make your chiklren stronger 
reailers, better thinkers, ami skilled iletecti\ es of texts." Ikhoing Wolf, 
she can \’ow to clo.se the skill gaps between her .strongest and weake.st 
readers: "We lannot continue to create a kiml of two-tiered literacy" 
("Reading" S3). 

She conkl employ the humanities as tools metaphor: tools for higher 
order thinking, more effective |W)blem solving, more advanceil aca- 
ilemic tasks. .She is willing to argue that theilevelopment of increa.singly 
skilled and insightful readers is an educational end, in fact, an 
incomparable eml in itself. Reailing is the key to a self-educating life, 
and a deliberative, democratic .society. She has no doubt that she could 
pull it off convincingly. She believes, in other words, that she can 
develop a persuasive, impregtiable rationale for her curriculum without 
having to adilre.ss the i.ssue of the distinctive educational virtues of the 



humanities. 'I'hen she pauses and looks at lier notes again: ‘ I'o what 
extent does Kaisiu dramatize the lolly of allegiance to a single 
governing value?" 

The other path leads hack to her ciuestion for Wolf: "Mindfulness 
about what?" As an elementary reading teacher she was quite comfort- 
ahle with a professional conevpiion of self as skill huikler. Hut I loll s 
concern with \alues is leading in another direction. What bothers her 
about her skills rationale for the humanities is the worst case .scenario. 
What if it works? What if her young women at the eml of the year are 
still reading Snssy, in fact reading more .SV/.v.s;vthan ever before? What if 
their vocabularies have inciea.serl, and they are reading more critically 
and perceptively, but they are still emotionally and intellectually 
satisfied by reading articles entitletl: "How to l•lirt,■ "How to Ask the 
Time Without I lypeiventilating." ami “How to Ki.ss" (Hvans et al. 106)? 

When she first heard the expre.ssion "culture wars," Higgins had to 
laugh She wondered \\ hy comfortable academics on cushy campu.ses 
were .so eager to embrace such a \ iolent metaplw)r to describe their 
tranquil lives of researching, lecturing and writing about ideas. Perhaps 
it made them feel more alive and imperiled, more connected to the front 
lines. iiKue in touch with the housing pnijects, .streets and playgrounds 
of her students. She remains skeptical. The la.st thing she wants to do 
is spend her summer reading vitriol by people who do not know what 
they are talking about. 

.Still she has a.ssembled her reading li.st and her li.st of que.stions. .She 
knows her li.st is highly selective, if not idiosyncratic, but she is 
confident that her readings will lead outward to a broader .sampling. 
She is hoping t(i find some insight, .some provisional answers to the 
ciue.stions she believes will help her build a humanities eurriculum and 
a rationale for it. 

Her questions are: How important is reading to the study of the 
humanitic's and why? When .students study the humanitic's, what 
should they study? How do individuals, groups, communities and 
.societies benefit from the study of the humanities? What interpretation 
of histon' and contemporary national circum.stances informs a particu- 
lar view of humanities education? What are the curricular implications 
of a particular view of the humanitie.s? 

Higgins begins her summer reading, strangely comforted by l,ola 
.Szladits’ idea: "Uesearch in the humanitie.s is the quest of a potentially 
unexpected answer to a possibly ill-defined ciue.stion" (19). 
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Diane Ravitch's Common Culture 



Higgins is surprised to feel an immediate affinity for the work of 
Diane Ravitch. She knows that Ravitch was Assistant Secretary for 
Educationjil Research and Improvement in the Hush Administration — 
a regime 'Riggins found long on rhetoric and short on action. She al.so 
knows that Ravitch is often a,s.scx:iated with the common culture 
programs of William Hennett, E. D. Hirsch, Lynne Cheney and other 
educational ami political con.servatives. Higgins d(X*s not .see herself as 
conservative, however < )ften her .students in.si.st that her ta.stes in clothes 
ami music are very okl-fa.shioneil. 

Hut as Higgins reads Ravitch’s Vje American Reader: Words lhal 
Motvd a Nation, she thinks t( > herself: “This woman knows what I’m up 
agaiast." The humanities texts in the anthology are organizeil into 
historical periods, ami Higgins is impre.s.seil by their {{uality ami variety 
— political manife.stoes, speeches, poems, letters, .songs, e.s.says, court 
ilocuments ami decisions. The number of pieces by writers of color and 
women is significant— Sojourner Truth, Elizabeth .Stanton, Lucy Stone, 
1-inily Dickiason, I’rederick Dougla.ss, W.E.B. Du Hois, Charlotte 
IVrkins (lilman. Paul Lawrence Dunbar, Hooker T. Washington, 
Countee Cullen. Lang.ston Hughes, and on and on. 

Higgins is plea.se(.l to learn that Ravitch is a strong advocate for the 
idea that reading is an e.s.sential ami neglecteil skill. She makes 
compelling points about the place ami importance of reading in 
American education. First, she points out how self-defeating .school 
b(X)k publishers and curriculum ile.signers often are by noting how 
infreciuently elementary .school readers “depict boys and girls who like 
to reail, or adults who.se education alloweil them to make a great 
contribution to the gcx)d of .scxiety” (Ravitch and Finn 216). Second, .she 
argues that reailing cannot lx* replaced by other means of obtaining 
Inlbiiuation. Illiteracy ami aliteracy di.senfranchi.se — politically and 
< ulturally: "lho.se who only li.sten ami watch will be at the mercy of 
lho.se who write the .scripts, program the computers, interpret the news, 
anil extrait meaning from the pa.st” (Ravitch, American Reader \W). 
And she lists llaasberiy among the major writers around whom an 
English i iirrlculum shoukl lx built (Ravitch and I’inn 220). 

Ra\’ltch's view of the benefits to imlivkluals who .study the humani- 
ties seems mode.st, even cautious to Higgins. Ravitch writes; “Knowl- 
eilge of the humanities cannot guarantee that one will Ixcome wl.se, 
ethical, or moral, but It engages one in the .serious consideration of what 
It means to be wl.se, ethical, and moral." The nation as a whole benefits 
from a "well-concei\eil and well-taught humanities curriculum" be- 
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cause Mich a ciifrlculum “is a means to larger ends: the enhancement 
<if a free, just, stable, and sectire society" (I’inn, Kavitch, and Fancher 
6). Higgins has no (juarrel svith these ideas, hut she has heard them 
Wore, and worries that her eighth graders, their patvr»^s and her 
colleagues will flml them vague, impfiu tical, and insuHii ntly musing. 

Kavitch‘s vision for humanities etlucation is miormed by her fore- 
b(Klings ah Hit the renewal and rise of ethnocentrlsm throughout the 
world. In her view, tlie sch(»ols must play an important role in 
preventing the halkani/atlon of American culture*. 

l-thnocentrism is the* specter that has been haunting the 
world for centurie.s — causing war, inju.stice, and civil 
conflict, h'thnocentri.sm tells people that they must trust 
and accept only members of their own group. It tells tliem 
that they nui.st immerse themselves in their own cultures 
and cIo.se their minds to others. It .says to memIxMS of the 
groups that they have nothing in common with people 
who are of a different race, a different religion, a different 
culture. It breeds hatred and di.stru.st (l*inn, Kavitch, and 
Fancher 243). 

llie United States will be a society held together by cultural glue, only 
if educators reject the ethnocentrism of particularistic iiuilticulturalism 
and embrace the pluralistic version of multiculturali.sm, which she 
favors. 



Higgins finds four key elements to Ravitch’s concept of a common 
culture. First it is a civic culture, ‘.shaped by our Con.stitution, our 
commitment to democratic values, and our historical expedience iis a 
nation.’’ Second, it is multicultural, “the creation of many groups of 
immigrants. American Indians, Africans, and their de.scendants. ” Third, 
it is dynamic, "we remake it in every generation.” I'inally, it as,sumes that 
our common humanity binds us together culturally “transcending race, 
color, ethnicity, language, and religioiV (Kavitch, “Multiculturali.sm 
Ye,s“ A44). Higgins finds this conception of a common culture de.sirable 
as an ideal, but not a ver>' accurate descrlptioji of the cultural world of 
American public .schools. She wonders: "If this is true, why is Lorraine 
Haaslxiry read in only a third (»f our schools?" 



(^n clo.ser in.spection of V^(v!me>7cro/ Uoadvr I liggin.s discovers that 
Kavitch really cares mo.st about the first element of her concept of 
common culture; civic culture. The emphasis is clearly on our national 
political life, the democratic experiment, as the .subtitle says: “words 
that moved a nation," What Higgins finds lacking are tho.se texts which 
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address intrapersonal issues of identity development and interpersonal 
issues of love and Ixjtrayal within friendships, families and cultural 
communities. She knows that these issues of the heart are often the 
most compelling for eighth graders — and central to her own reading ( it 
Raisin, 

Higgins would like, at some point, to place the play in the context 
of the national movement for black civil rights. In theor>', Kavitch would 
endorse that approach. In her view some chapters of the black (juest 
for civil rights illu.sirate “milestones of oppression*’; others “our natk mal 
commitment to justice and equal rights." She argues in favor of white 
and black students studying the history of racial discrimination in the 
United States: “This is not a black stor>', but an American story" (Ravilch 
and Finn 249). And Ravitch is in full agreement with Holt alM)ut the 
etlucational value of leaching confliding historical interpretations: 
“Where genuine controversies exist, they should be taught and debated 
in the classroom” (Ravitch, “Multiculturalism: F Pluribus Plures" 3^2). 

Unfortunately, We American Reader\wu\d not be of much help in 
supplying the supplementary historical curricula for situating Raisin 
during the civil rights movement. Although she d(K*,s include Ixiih 
Martin Luther King’s “Letter I'roin Birmingham Jail” and his “I Have A 
Dream * speech, they are in a section entitled “1’roubled l imes." 1'here 
are no other texts on the civil rights movement by people of color. Still. 
Higgins has to concede that Ravitch's framework is provocative and 
worth exploring further. Certainly racial discrimination, civil rights, and 
assimilationism are important themes in Raisin. If Higgins* approach to 
the play is to address these issues, she will have to know more alx>ut 
the biographical and historical events and ideas which inlluenced 
HanslK*rry. She makes a note for herself: “land a copy of Hansberry's 
We Movement: Documentan of a Siru^iefor Hquality." 

'Hie Mulliculluralism of Da\ id Mura 

At the outset, Higgins is confident alioul her approach to 
multiculturalism. Part of her intention in selecting Raisin as her first 
book is to send a message to her students and their parents: 
multiculturalism will lx* an important theme this year. We will not just 
be reading lx)oks written by and for the white middle class. We will 
read and study the literature and hist< ny ( )t pe< iple ( )f c< )l( )i- f< >r aesthetic, 
cultural, and educational reasons. 

She can imagine herself providing her rationale lor a .strong 
multicultural etnphasis m the following way. “All students need to learn 
about the richness of African-Atnerican. Latino, Native Ajc.erican and 



Asian-American literature. Students should read alxnit the issues ot 
bigotry and racism, prejudice and discrimination that inform many 
pieces of multicultural literature. Students of color should know that 
many people of their race and ethnicity have answered their calling, 
.sens’d arduous apprenticeships, and then given us some of the greatest 
literature in the Hnglish language.” Hut as she listens to herself rehearse 
this rationale, Higgins hears herself reciting the standard liberal plunilist 
niotlel: “C^ur country is made up of many wonderful and diverse 
peoples. We need to learn about as many of them as possible if we are 
to understand who we are as a people. * She hears Ravitch. 

As she reads .several of l^avid Mura s e.ssays, her doubts about a 
liberal pluralist rationale for a multicultural approach to humanities 
education deepen. Mura is a SanseU a third generation Japanese- 
American poet, writer, and political aciivi.st. He grew up in Chicago in 
an a.ssimilationist family: eating American junk f(K)d, rooting for the 
laibs, and identifying with Ci.I.s in movies about World War II. lie 
wrile.s. **Mut;i of my life I had insisted on my Ameiicanness. had 
.shunned most connections with Japan, and felt proud I knew no 
Japane.se . . { Tunnn^\*Jai}(nivsc^)). 

Hut Higgins learns that the story of David Mura is the .sior>' of his 
complex evolution and his emergeiu e as a writer for whom ’the Issues 
of rat e were central * ( ‘ Necrels** IV). As Mura married, became a father, 
.steeped hin.self in multicultural literature, traveled to Japan, and 
establishetl new hteraiy reference groups, his assessments of him.self as 
a Jiipanese-Ameriean ehanged markedly. As he Ix'gan his journey to 
Japan, he t|ueslioned whether he had a .stable, tangible identity at all. 
He wrile.s; i was constantly sinking into the foam of formlessne.ss, a 
di.ssolving identity . . * { Tunwi^ laixowsv 32). As he matured as a 
multicultural writer and ailist. he began an inner journey “to dtseover 
myself as a person of color, to discover the rage and pain that had 
formed my Japane.se-American identity*’ (“Secrets ’ 21). 

In one sense. Mura s multiculturalism claims to be both a world-wide 
political movement and an historical, although denied, reality of 
American life. In the American context, it is the .sloiy of how and why 
the dominant while, middle cla.ss culture mi.seducates and distorts the 
individual and group identities of people of color. In part, Mura’s 
version of multiculturalism Is a political movement whose goal is ju.st 
compen.satit>n for property .stolen from people of color during the 
hlstoiy of the United States (“Strangers**). 

Hut In another sense. Mura s multiculturalism is an educational 
project in which teachers mu.st be skilled at addressing issues of race 
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and willing to do so. For students, it entails heeoming readers who are 
knowledgeable alxnit race and racism, Miggins begins to realize that 
lx?coniing a nuiltiailtural reader is a more complicated, challenging 
process than Kuvitch seemed to acknowletige, l*rom Mura's arguments, 
Higgins infers four principles for multicultural curriculum design and 
pedagogy. 

First, one of the virtues of multicultural art is its capacity to “challenge 
the denials and comforts of iK’ing a memlx*r of a privileged group, 
whether that group be whites or men or heterosexuals or middle or 
upper class.’* Multicultural texts offer a not very flattering mirror for 
readers sitting in comfortable scKial, economic and political positions. 
To avoid taking on these issues of privilege and denial is to rob 
multicultural art and literature of its force and power. To avoid the 
issues of race in multicultural literature and art is to miseducate students 
about what it means to read intelligently and sensitively. 

Second, multicultural literature (ami all literature) is political — 
addressing, tacitly or overtly, the relations between the powerful and 
powerless, society’s elites and the dispossessed. To read multiculturally 
is not just to lx*gin to study a literary tradition, as Wolf suggests. It is 
to embark on an arduous investigation of the author’s cultural and 
political circumstances — the kxal, national anti international settings in 
which the text was conceived, published, read and reviewed. 

Such arguments (that all literature is political! are long and 
complex; to understand them completely requires nu- 
merous close readings of texts, along with forays into 
biography, sociology, history, economics, and any num- 
ber of relevant areas. (Mura, “Multiculturalism” 60) 

In reply to the charge that such an approach ‘reduces literature to 
.s(x’i()l()gy,“ Mura replies: “Hut why should we regard such an approach 
as a reduction?*' Multicultural literature pre.sents white reatlers with the 
oppoiUinity to see human suffering anti their proximity to it more 
clearly through the development of wh;it Mura calls an “empathic 
imagination " (“Multiculturalisin " 72). 

Third, multicultural art brings reader.s into a tliieci confrontation with 
the anger of the oppressed, and its potentially liberating power. Mura 
argues that the liberating prrxess is “both long and complicatecr*: 

one must first learn how liberating anger feels, then how 
intoxicating, then how damaging, and in each of these 
stages, the reasons for these feelings must be admittetl 
and ;iccurately desciibed. (“Strangers" 21) 



HicKins is ill-at-ease with the prospect of her dassrrxrm becomin}* an 
arena in which students of color vent their rase at their society, white 
students, and her. Hut on the other hand she is embarrassed to admit 
to herself that it never iKcurred to her to explore the ans^r the 
Younser family as a central theme in Raisiti. The pages bnstle with 
anger at whites, each other, wealthy blacks, the ways in which their 
dreams have dried and festered. She wonders; "How will my students 
read that anger— its expression, and depth? Mow it is assigned an 
misplaced? How do 1 read it?" 

Finally, the serious study of multicultural literature should not Ixr 
read in a narrow context of national literatum. since ‘^ese works 
-confront lives which bear greater similarity to those in the Third ^ orld 
( Mura. “Multiculturalism" 75). Higgins realizes that tor the most part she 
had Ix^en assuming an American studies approach, even if she reiects 
Kavitch s demcKratic experiment framework. Hut now she pauses, and 
considers the role and character of Joseph Asagai. the Nigenan student 
so smitten with Heneatha. She realizes that she can only get at the issue s 
of political hope- and despair, historical progress and reaction so central 
to the play by a close ireaimenl of his character. 

Iliere is irony for Higgins in Mura s claim that multicultural literature 
can fulfill the white liberal need for hope, "the need to find some lin 
with people of color." On the one hand he argues that "whites must 
exchange a hope based on naivete and ignorance for one based on 
knowledge." Hut on the other, his writings are filled with examples o 
well-meaning, well-educated white liberals who are unwilling or 
unable to “face their whiteness" ( "Multiculturalism 64). 

Mura s own sense of hope seeim very precarious to HiiUtins. At one 
moment he has Ixuindless confidence in the power iif multicultura 
literature to rid sixiety of racism. Of the successful political and 
educational efforts to gain reparations for Japanese-Amencans illegall> 
interned during the Second World War. Mura writes; "If eve^ Amencan 
child had read Yellotr URht by Garrett Hongo or A'o-Ao I^y by John 
Ok-.d.a or other works by Japanesc-American authors, such education 
Nvould not have had to iKCur. Hut in the next moment, he claims that 
the de facto segregation of American sexiety "keeps whites from having 
to confront directly and intimately the lives, views and emotions, of 
people of color" (“Multiculturalism" 75). 

Higgins realizes that she can embrace Mura s literaiy- agenda by 
teaching alx.ut the politics in Raisin without publicly endorsing his 
political agenda of compensation. She's uncomfortable with the idea of 
iyinj» her developing vi.sibn for a multicultural curriculum to a specific 
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political fjoal. And she anticipates havinj* enouj»h to do hy way of 
unfoldinj* the complexities ( )f Asagai s characler and his role in the play. 

She writes in her notes: "Re-read Achel>e s Vu,if.s l-all A[mn 
l uf'ards Master I leimld . . and the imys. Ciet a hold (;f Studs 'lerkel s 
Race: How Blacks and Whites Fee! Alxmt the American Obsession " 



I he Critical Pedaj'of'j- of .Maxine Greene 



lliRRins knows that .Maxine Greene is a philo.sopher of education. 
Init she is trvin« not to hold that ajjainst her lli^^ins had several 
required course.-: in philosophy of education as Ixith an undergraduate 
and a pcaduate .student — each more ponderous and pointless than the 
la.st. Hut Greene does not seem to write, think, or even experience in 
the same way as her colleaj'ues in the profession \ es. she can ramble 
on alxiut Plato. Roasseau. and IVwey. Hut she seems esjxrially skilled 
and insifjhiful alxmt the p<mtrv- of Wallace .Stevens and .Marianne 
•Mixire; the novels of Walker Percy and Alice Walker; the pro.se of 
Prederick I>)Uf>la.ss and Carol (iilli>>an 

C.reene s vision of humanities education jjims Ix-yond the study of 
literarv- te.xts to include nui.sic. paintinj'. film, and dance .She argues: 
they [these art fomisl have the capacity to defamiliarize experience: to 
Ix-pn with the (werlv familiar and transtif>ure it into somethinf' different 
eni )U}*h t( ) make tin >se who are awakened hear anil see" ( Dialectic 1 29). 
Ilif'f'ins rememlx'rs the battles for the record player in the Youn;»er 
household anil wonders if it would Im a j'ikk.I idea to approach some 
of the identity is.sues by havinj' her students examine the clash of 
musical ta.stes. What attracts Ilyins is C.reenes audacious commit- 
ment to usin>> the humanities to illuminate and clarifv issues of 
educational theorv' and practice 



Greene s vision for humanities education is informed bv her cultural 
and political critique of American simiety in the late twentieth centurv-. 
in what .she calls "this piTuliar and menacinf' time." In part her critique 
addre.sses sy.stemic problems of corporate capitalism: "there are unwar- 
ranted inequities, shattered lommunities. unfulfilled lives." Hut she is 
equally concerned alxmt the ineffective responses to these ineifuities 
and oppressions; the failure of our institutions to offer anythinf* but 
teihnical answers. On a jx'rsonal anil community level, she is 
disturlmd by how easily and thorou^'hlv Americans have accommo- 
dated themselves to the “( .omplacency and malai.se; upward mobility 
and despair." that surrounds them, in her words: "no population has 
ever Ix-en so delilx-rately entertained, amused, and siKithed into 
avoidance, denial, and nef'leil" ("In Search" i.W). 
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In its simplest expression Clreene s criticil pedagogy is an education 
alx)ut and for freedom. It is a way of organizing airricula and 
tlassrtKMiis. reading te.xts. initiating and sustaining dialogue which 
allows students to discover a variety of cultural and political oppre.s- 
sions. and imagine how greater degrees of freedom might Ik* aihieved. 
In Oreene s words: 



I’erhaps we might Ix-gin by releasing our imaginations 
and summoning up the traditions of freedom in which 
nio.st of us were reared. Vie might make audible again 
the recurr .' calls for justice andequality. Vie might re- 
ailivate the resistance to materialism and confomiity. Vi e 
might even try to inform with meaning the desire to 
educate "all the children" in a legitimately 'common 
school." ("In Search" -t tl ) 



Higgins is stirred by these words. I lere is a woman after Ifeneatha's ovv n 
heart, tlritical pedagogv' is less a set of principles than an approach 
a prcKcss of teaching students how to name problems, imagine 
alternativ es. and embrace a commitment t< > lx- faithful t< ) their imaginings 

In many places Higgins finds that Cireenes iritiial ped.igogv is 
restrained and self-conscious, inviting students into a process of 
thinking while pnitectsng them from manipulation — even by their 
teacher tireene s memorable teachers "were able to communicate, by 
the w av they handled their materials < ir gave assignments < >r sp< )ke with 
us. the idea that jx'ople actually Ix'gin to learn when they Ix'gin to teach 
themselves" r I low Do We lliink" S9) 

Ixlucation about freedom begins in the rc-cognition of the myriad 
wavs 111 which we oppress each other, violate each others dignity as 
|H’ople It attempts to convey to innixent students and respond to 
students who know all tex) well "what it must lx- like to lx- made into 
an object by another human Ixing" (Grevne. Dialectic UJD Vi’hat 
makes this step .so difficult— lx ith politically and educationally— is the 
fact that this subjugation thrives when the oppressed have internalized 
the oppressors image of themselves. Hut this moment of recognition 
can lx- made bv students who read alxuit literarv- characters and 
histoncal figures w ho have spoken the tnith. named their oppressors, 
identified the ways in which their self-images have Ixen distorted, their 
seasc-s of self-esteem disfigured. Higgins finds this framework com|X-l- 
ling. but she also has her doubts: "Is everv' griev ance an oppression^ Is 
Mama oppressing Ruth when she meddles in her reanng of Travis? If 
not. what is a teacher to do with interfaniilial tensions and conflicts of 
^ *hiN sort*'** 
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Kducalion alx)ut freedom ends in praxis in “intentionally or>:anized 
collaborative action to repair what is felt to lx* missing, or known to lx 
uron^; ( In Search 439). This is why reading ima^tinative literature is 
M) impf)rtant for Greene. In her words: “ ITie idea is to diallenjte awed 
passivity or a merely receptive attitude or a submergence in pleasurable 
rev eric*. Literaty characters can servx* as models f( >r students in that ihev' 
arc* lx)th “strujt^Iinj; for moments of wide*:ivvakc*ness“ (“What Hap- 
pened'* 52o3). Greene s critical pedate challenjtes students to name 
the v'oids in their liv'es, ima^ne a transcendent vision, ilien move 
collectively toward the creation of alternatives: “spaces of freedom ‘ 

^^*W*^** finds that her reservations alxiut (ireene's education for 
freedom are similar to Gerald Graffs concerns alxnit the ideas of other 
advocates of critical literacy and pedajto^v . Ilie unaddressed question 
of the cultural left, in Graffs v ievv' is this: “what is to lx* done vvith tliose 
constituencies which do not happen to a>;rc*c* with them that MKial 
transformation Ls the primarv ^;oaI of education? In a denKxraiic culture, 
planning a curriculum inevitably means or>;ani/.in^ ideas and ap- 
proaches that you often do not like very muclr (“ i’each die Conflicts.** 
0). Mi^tK^ns thinks that Graff has a ^(khJ (X)int. .She asks: “fven if I 
embrace critical pedago^^y as an individual professional, can I justify it 
as the cir^anizin^ principle for the entire humanities curriculum?** 

^ .sets Greene aside it (xcurs to her that the culture w arriors 

arc* really fighting over what, for lack of a lx*tter name, she calls v*aluc* 
Venues. Higgias thinks of value venues as the cultural and political 
I( nations in which certain values arise, are maintained, debated, 
contested, and revised. In her experience* there arc* many different kinds 
of value venues: intrapersonal, interpersonal, inter^enerational. 
iiitracultural, intercultural, intraracial and interracial, civ ic, international 
and on and on. Ravitch is most concerned alx>ut the national, political 
value venue. Mura is devoted to expIorin>t intercultural and interracial 
value venues (keene is more difficult to pin down, but she .seems 
especially concerned with the community v alue venues, which inform 
pul^Iic .si1xK)I theory and pradice. 

In I li^tKins view, eacli of the culture warriors is ar|*uin^ for the 
supremacy of their value venue. Hacli is ar^uin>» that humanities 
curricula should priv ilege the concepts, issues, and debates of their 
favorite value venues. Hut lli^^ins is wan slie is tnchini* up to the 
ionclusioti that a middle wIkk)! humanities curriculum should lx* 
arranged around a multipliuty, rathc*rthan a hic*rarchy of v alue venues. 



ITic Hram Race of the Human Resource Educators 



One scene from Raisin keeps flashing through mind. She 

winces every' time she thinks alx)ut it. Walter U'c is needling Geof^^e 
Murchi.son. Ikrneatha s upper middle class suitor, for wasting; his time 
at collej»e. lie demands that Cieor>»e tell him what he is learning at 
college: “How to take over and run the world? Iliey teaching you how 
to run a rublKT plantation or a steel mill'^ Naw — just to talk prf>per and 
read |■KK)ks . . (Han.slx.Try' 8S).>X'li;it was mn clear to Walter Lee and 
many r>ther people, just after World War II is very clear to Higgias in 
1993 The opposition Ix'tween reading and doing, learning and 
working, studying and proiiucing. knowing aliout Uxiks and running 
the world has ev ajx irated. Still she kn< )ws that sc ime < >f her students may 
Ix'lieve in the.se oppositions as strenuously as Walter Ix*e. And with 
these concerns aixui; the relationship Ixtween reading and wcjrking in 
mind, she turns to the writings of the htiman resource educators. 



Higgins finds their lelentless listing of various kind.s of reading, 
knowledge. perf<)rmaiKe and skills gaps rather numbing f irst. The 
National (aimmission on l^vcellence in Education conferred status on 
this group by highlighting reports of the gap Ix'tween the reading skills 
of high schcxil graduates and the instmciiJin and safety manuals r>! 
corporations and the armed services (A \atifffi At Risk 9). 

Hien. (ieorge Hush's /t.v/encfi advanced the idea that Ameri- 
can ta.xpayers had financed an e.xpensive performance gap. claiming 
that between 1981 and 199b the nation increased its .spending on 
education by 33 percent. He wrote: “and I don't think there's a fXT.scjn 
anyw lxTe vv lx) would say — ^anvxvhere in tlx* aiuntiy — who would ly tliat 
we've seen a 33 percent improvement in our sdiixiLs' perfomiance" (3) 

.Most recently, there is concern afxnit the reading gaps between 
American and the foreign students who vv ill one day make up the work 
force of competing economies. Stevenson and Stigler found a dispro- 
poitMtnate numIxTof weak readers among American fifth graders One 
third of the Americans, as compared to 12 pcTcent of tlie ('hinese and 
21 percent of the Japanese were reading at lire thud grade level (18) 
iTirioiis. Higgins wonders “What really is the point of all of this 
American student and teacher bashing?" 



'Ilie point, according to Ray .Marshall and .Marc I'ucker. is that the 
most serious national ciisis of the late twentieth century* is our lack of 
economic and educational competitiveness I'niike many of their 
(ompc'tifors. Ameruan businessc's have lx*en slow or completely 
unable to move from a mass puKluction to a human-resource form of 
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capitalism In Vnukmf»for a Liiinf*: \X'<trk, Skills and the Future of the 
Atnerican Fxonomy. Marshall and Tucker ar>*iie that the decline of 
masS'prcKiuction ectmt)mies places a premium on workers, and firms 
that know hnw to k'am from their competituin In a >»lohal economy 
driven hy hi^h technolo^'. productivit\'. and quality prcKliicts. the 
education <if the work force IxrconK's a key facu»r In their words. 'Hie 
successful firm is the firm that orjtanizes itself as a Ic'arninj: system in 
whic h ec er\ part is designed in promote and accelerate Ivrth individual 
learning; and ctilleciive learning — ^and U> put that learning: U> pUKluciive 
use' " In their estimation (m\y s' c if American liriiis are resp<indin^ to 
this challenge In emhracinj: IxKh hi^;h'perfonnance work or>*ani/ation 
and 1'otal equality principles (Marshall and Tuckei l(J2. 

lli>:>»ins has imiihle simpiv dismissing the Ciincc-rns and ar^tuinents 
of this <:roup She kntiws ihat the paremts of some of hei students are 
laid off rotiliiK' pniduitKin workeis with nui>;inal literacv skills she 
would c<mMdc'i hcaself a failuie if anv fif her siuclents lost oppirtiinities. 
or i<»l>s. iH'tausc'of then inahihiy to lead in the work place I li^ins asks 
hc'i‘-elf Mime luid qui'-^iion'^ Will inv siudenis read well enough to 
hold liijzli ^kill. hi>*h pa> i<fh^ in <ir>»anizaiions facing: inter natioiul 
lompeuiion' I )«k's that mean I should direct all of my enerpes to try in>» 
to huilcl a Ix'ttcT woik force for the nation's corporations'^ If n is true' they 
are spending hillion dollars annually on training, whv shouldn't I 
pee up on humanities c'clucatnin and p»to work for them' t Hunch ISi 
she decides she nc-eds to know exactly what the> are propisim; 

She IS noi surprised to find arnhivalence alv lut humanities c'diicaiion 
ainon;: the human resource educators, hut sire is frightened hy how 
narrowly some nf them have defined readmit In June of IWI. then 
Sc'crc'tary of Lilxir. Lvnn .Marlin issued \Xhat \X\frk Reef mres nf Stht nth. 
the reiommendatums <jf Hie Secretary'^ ('ommissinn on Achieving 
Necessarv Skills (SCANS I Reading is desij»nated in the rep »rt as a "hasic 
skill/ rather than a “thinking: skill" or a ‘personal (|ualit\" — all part of 
the foundation of a comptent worker of the future Hut as I h>»pns sees 
how rcnidin^! is descnlx'd. sfic* decides a more accurate' lalx'l wtiulcl Ix' 
hi^hlv sp'ciali/c'd siih skill Marlin informs parents and tc'achers that 
all emplovc'C's will have* to rc'ad well c'noii):h to imderstand and 
intc'rpret dia>»rams, dirc't tone's, correspmdeme. manuals, records, 
chaits. j:raphs. tables and sp'cific ations ' Ilip:ins poans. she knows 
Ili4:h lech Husinc'ss Hnjtlish when she sees it 

Hut what llijipns finds most mexplkahle and ironic is that Martin's 
notions of ''thinking* skills and qx'rs<inal i|ualities' are In no means 
minimalist and narrow W hen employees think, thev should do so 





cu-atlvdy. know how u> k^am. and cnipUn' reasoning. m> that they 
make dcctMons and m^!^c piotMcnts Anvmj: ihcir pcrMWial qualities. 
Martin lists "responsihiliiy. self'esieem. sodalMlity. self-niana^^enKmi 
and inte;*iit\ liom'sU she cUkts noC explain is how' unin^ 

pe<tplc will ji|iic*\e ain «A thes4.' Itifli --kills ,ind qualities, if all they are 
reading is umiiis i if i oi p< uait' 1 1 iiresjHindem e "lnte^rii\ I li inest^ “ is 
defiiK-d as ‘4ho<»'*4"s i'lhual lomscs of aciKin ** Tlie povsihililN that 
students mi;*ht learn aUmt lilmal coiirKrs of aclion In suidun^ the 
iiKiral c|iiaiulaiies < if liti'eaix i liaiai teis s^'ems ui Iv lost on Martin i Whaf 
\\orkKi.\futn*siiJ x\i x\iit 

lUit lli;^pns jx'isc'veies and d<n's find two human reMJurte ediua’ 
tors who ad^iKate a cok' lurneiilum of rather traditional humanities 
texts David Keains. foimei Cluirnun and of Xerox, and Denis 
Dovle. V'liKii Kes^'anli fellow at the Hudson InsMtute published 
KX'ififiin^ the lUatfi Kiuv A lUtUl PUni If* .l/oIvO/tr Vl7j'X>/> (j*mi*ctittic 
m /W/ I or Kearns and IV ivle. the prol>lem is iliat “\X e are puKliicin;* 
a >;eneration of y hiii>: Ameruans that neithei umleistands noi appre- 
1 lates our demociatu *^Kietv ‘ tHSi As | li^ins leads, slu' realizes that 
thev aienevei tlearalvuii whether tlun want teailieis i<i eiiiplusizethe 
‘ undersiandin;: part or the appreciating:* part 

Kearns and Dovle plate thiee sc'is of values on their iuiriculai 
aj:enda — deiiu k ratic . t iti/enship and vvoakplat e >X i irkplac e v allies are 
sununed up in three w<»rds '‘Pundiialitv. neatness, and civility (9 t 
'Hie prohlein. she decides, is that thev cant make up their minds 
whethcT thev w ant siudents lo ieain values/ or learn how to think 
critic allv alxuit values In her experience, critical thinkin;* does m»I 
necessarilv yield appreciatiim for the idc'iis under consideration — or 
even for critical thinkin;: itself 

lliirn theie is ihe issue i»f their ciirioiisiv seirdefeatin>: peda>:oj:v 
'lliey write “'I'o know somethin;: alvmi the ^'rc'al ckKuments of 
citizenship is a prcTeqiiisite to assn min;: one's duties and enjoyin;: the 
opportunities of citizenship" Uter thev write ~l1ie key here is 
e.xposure" (Kearns and Dovle I*Kf 102) 

‘‘I'/xposiire" make's | |i;:;:ins 'Iliis is the prohlc'iii vv ith these* half- 
hearted efforts to teac h everv thm;: lliev all aim Iikj low . at a smattenn;: 
of this and that, as thou;:h die vvliole pc»int was to have students who 
vv f Mild h' lid up tlK'ir end of a c < miv ersatu in I >v sav in;: ^h v eah. I heard 

of tlut I hey are content to raise awareness, setisiti/e. expose, hut not 
to help students unck*rstand " Nhe finds hersc'lf skIiii;: vv ith >X'o|f “Don t 
e.xf^isc'* leach fewer works for deefX'r iindetstandin;: " 







In ihc end, i> left wsth t\vc]^tmuhlin|;c<melusHms On ihconc 

fund she is ceriain ihal the human rev jurce ediicafors have lillle lo offer 
sonK'cme irvinj' to coniepuialize a humanities curriculum On the 
other, she wrimes that the*) may prevail in their attempts tti shape the 
American curriculum As she reads Secretarv' of Rofxnt Reich's 

Ihe Work of Sat torn she feels a mixture of env\ and loathing for 
America's ‘“symbolic analysts" — those who soKe, identify and bniker 
new prctblenis/ and w ho, unlike the othc^r four-fifths of the American 
wtirk hirce, are “^succeeding in the world economy" 

llie education of s\ ml'Kilic anab st% ccmsjsts <if the dc'cekjpnK'nt and 
refinement of four basic skills abstraction, s\ stem thinking, experimen- 
tation and ciillalxiration. These' are the skills, s<i Reich argues, taught 
at the nation's best schools and colleges to the natKin's most affluent 
\ I Hing people I le c riticizes ^the c< impanmental fallacy" of most sc h<x>ls 
lx.'caiise It ol^scurc's a student s vision of large, complicated systems <if 
pr<5l>!ems Ihe tc-achers of symb<ilic analysts do f¥A practice the 
companmc'ntal fallacy. Symixilic anabsts ^are taught to e,xamine w hy 
the prciblem arises and how it is connected Ui other pn jhlems" ( Rek h, 
229, 2;^l ) I liggms is ambitious for her students; she w ants them to ha\e 
these skills, and she thinks Vt'alter Lee would want them to^i 

but the other side of Reich's succc-^s store' evokes no admiration 
Higgins burns that it is these same symixilic analysts w ho are destroy- 
ing public sch<x)l systems aniund the countri' by rc-treuting inUi their 
private residential communities and taking all of their tax dollars w ith 
them In Reich's words 

semlxilic analysts are c|uietly seceding from the large 
and dieerse publics of America into homogenv'ous en- 
c lace's, within which their curnings need not fxr r.^distrilv 
iited to people less fominate tlian themselves t 

I1ie human resource educators haee not prcAided Ibggins w ith any 
governing principles c»r organizational franiewtirks but in a curious 
and circuitous way, they ha\e allowed her to see more deeply' into 
Kimtfi she returns u i the themes of work and undc'remploynient, social 
class and social mobility, pmerty and the trappings of Ixring middle 
class that are critical to W'aller lore's anger and ambition She returns to 
the' words of Mama ".My husband always said Iving any kind of a 
servant wa^^n't a fit thing for a man to have to lx; /\nd me Ixiy is 
|iist like him — he eva^^n't meant to wait on nofxnJe" Hlandx'rry 
I hggins ee rites in her notefxxik “Reread Ihe testinione i >f workers in the 
(Ic'aning rp' sc'ction of Muds Terkc'l s UoriLiug 





The Cbinis Vi>uaJ Ufcnicy 



If did n«)f take lii^fas Umi* to learn what she had Ixva suspecting 
that tin? heat and fun of the *^>K1iic'h value's?" debate is matched, if nof 
exeex-ded by tliat < if tlie ^U'hich medium?" defxite, F< »r i iiggi n> tiK' rvsue 
IxTCooK-s' To wliat extent slKHild cMir humanities program make' use (A 
film, and telesrsion to de\ek>p visual litc'raey at a time when nun> of 
our sludenis are re'^idmg so infrec|uently, w ith sueti dtsinlcTest. and \\ ilh 
such weak skills? Iliggins aaswirrs without iK'sitaney. “Aerx' little ’* For 
exc'n single iKHir of ple'asure reading her students ck». thex watch 10 
h^Hifs television Higgins' dream is to reverse this ratio, ikh nuke' it 
worse >Xiiy should I spend my tune indulging the habits of the' 
o\ cTindulgcd'" 

llee eonipheation is tlut Higgins |o\ev l>ofh the NdfKy Foilier and 
Kilby Ikre and iIk' Amene^n Flayhmise films rjf RaisoK and inte'nds i«> 
show parts jtf one* or l)r>th of the*tii in class And v> sIk* wonders how 
she' can jiistify this use of c lass time to her eolle-agues, the* parents of her 
students and herself llie Iasi thing she wants is a snide remark from 
a nuth or science teacher *“011 so that's what the humanities are — 
having a \CM Iniliy-sit your Muderits/ And, of course, there are' the 
larger rjuestions of if and hmv to use the othc'f visual forms of popular 
eutiure' political eanoems, niiisie videos, adveftiscmients, nugazines, 
\ideo gaiiK's'' 

In hcT heart of hearts, Higgins thinks that Neil Postiiran is right. 
'Felevision has caused the reading crisis by insinuating the enterion of 
entenainment so deeply into our culture, we are. In use his phrase, 
amusing ourselves to death " In his words' ilowiks, it Wfiuld appear. 
ha\e now heecmKr an audio-visual aid" HVsstman Is5) Hut she alvi 
finds herself in agrcxnic'nt with the \ lew s of those, sue h as fornK'r Chair 
nf the National Hndcjwment for the Humanities Lynne Chc'ney. who 
arguev that Postman's pfisition is tindule pessimistic In Uuminiities iti 
Amcnca, she expressc-d confidence that there were a variety of 
sueec'ssful programs and approaches that use the' “iiiugc' \n increase 
appic'c latKin for the word" (Cheney 201 

'Hie* nupst successful pmgram. in I hggins' c'stirnation, is the- new PHS 
tc'levision senes Tihostwriter " She is \erv' impressed w ith the* wrirk of 
(.olette* Daiutc'. the senes se*mor c'eluiational adviser Mk* finds little' to 
argue' with in iKiiiitc s dc'scnpuon •>! '( UiostWTiter's” suiries, and llK'ir 
|>ifssii>lc* iK'nc'fits fnf hc'i studc'iils 

'Ihev lihc' episink's) imol\e plots that c c'ntc'r around sm h 
piolilems as iiiiusike*. ilaslimg |vmits of \ievv. and 







pf i\ cfU . JFtd lliKT} lude >it%. h % aricd mtcre>*t> comrcH. 

\jdtnjj ; 4 ainc>, and friendship The tharattcr.s apprerjeh 
texK iemfidentEv and ro^iureefuIEy. whiEe aetini; pretty 
much Erke rc-aE kid^ Vnee fhoc mystery stones hinue nn 
fcMcIin;: ancE untine, cieuers become imfvbed wiih 
fffc'facy as they beiome imf^tNed in the cEuracter and 
pEnts UVaiutc' il'i 



I > indcTv w hy there arc' w b<? »< ik^ and b-j >kc jl^c> ( >n the sets 

m! < ilws'^tunler, but she is j^ratefui to lx: able to rc'ce>mmend at Eea^t 
<*'ne show to her suidc'niL'^ and their taimEieN MiES sfte fias her fwen 
ihfemnu to Ufirk out >he deciders >!;e necxls j cEc-arer isndcfstandin;; 
of e.viciN wEial \fsiia! htcTacv 

In iheir }'' ‘<ik Vi^iuii Mcy^atic^ lf:(v*4ra£ifm Imiif^crv uyul hi^iructuin, 
l>.i\id C .onsidme and tsaiE ILiIec ch.'hne cinuj! literacy as the ability to 
cr'itiprehend and create rnfomiation that earned and cr>mcyed 
ihreTUuli imagery ^ f I r_ !S> has reservations abfiut I'joth lialcc-^ 

ot the definition On the "^cf niipfehenMi>n“ side', ^he is not cctn\inced 
lluf this |N as serious a pn Idem as Coa'^idine and Haley su^ecst In fheir 
’View, ifiikfren and adoIescentN can Ix: cmmK ntaniptilaied fn cisual 
media and have a difficii't imte distineuishinit imaue from rc*aht\. ITiey 
reperrf the ca^e of a I f-\ear-<r!d whi» alle.eexlK pfTiMined twe# of her 
fnends after \iewinu the mocie Heathers llic-x londude 



A!lEioii;ah siicfi tavtameN are rare, they demonstrate flow 
impre^sif m.ible y une people tan be Adulr‘> who are 
ir\in;4 to help ^oum: fX'i »p!e dc^d with tlie pressure's and 
profdems ass ciaied with stibstance af’»iise. sexual ex- 
pcTinteniaiif 'H. and fither issues cannot atford to ii^nore 
file allure and s^ic lal sane turn cdten aftordc%l In the si!\ er 
screen tOmsidine and flalcn 



Hut tuvni Hi^ns' ptTspc'clne this arpimeni. ifs implied threat aside 
thsc's not add up to an endorsement of a \ isiial literacy approjt h to the 
Immanities W hat it >u^;:es!> to iier is ilui she needs to cemtinue to sec* 
teen nio\ics mit leach them 

she finds file "c realn ui' side » f the* definite m iir ue plaits il>!c'. hut still 
not comiruin^e Vc*s. she aerees that her students nc'ed facility with a 
wide ran^c' f«J iotiiiiiiimiatir!ns skilK and media \or chH.*s she* luxe a 
quarrel vxilh ( < nsidine and llalex's hst phojn;:raphs. iart«Kins. adxca- 
iisc*nienis ioiiij liter pm^^ranis ar^il xuleiTtapc's Yes. she .i.urcvs that a 
luimanittes « luriuiliim slitvuld include them Uui s|||| she wondefs |sn t 
this the ft's|vmsihiliix o!«tUf an leac her' Mx *>iisinc‘ssisinij5;efy cteatcxl 
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through unrd-^. hcr^ is mugm cia^^dtcd in other vvavs >hc will rruikc ;i 
pcnnl of asking the art teacher if she could design an art profexf 
cf>nnectcd c«> the chanictcrs, se* ng. themes or prfips of Rinsin 

Higjiyn - isf yf two niind% alvmt taiasidine and I la!c\ S ?)ther ideas and 
dassffKjfu suggc'siions :i> well Ves. ^he thinks ii is impf'rtam li» 
chalfenge sterovtvpc*^ mvthN and kicUul disfortuTrtN in mf>^ies jfvnil 
htstcTfical cnenis Ni ►. %he wdf not ha^e the time lev slun\ ( )Iner Vone s 
//X tn oufer u* do tfut Yc^s. Ivsvsng her MmfenS'^ write an ev%vi\ 
comparing vdne*^ Poitier imeipuaati *n U alter lee wish Daitm 
i de »t ex N wmild * ptjlctv as i rne ot \\ f >5f s jH it» miuiu e'^ < vj ih» tnghs ' N? »• 
she does not flunk fhi'^ is she kirui < ■? %filima,iting piofcxt \iht4 li Imngs 
her students tf > the hean the v 

ViHiiii a«tiu!U cont.ims mahsiv jnd suggestions hrx 

teaching the original film ^ersifni of Ktiiun Higgins tincN this x-ction 
the most drsapp rmiing of all RifiMti is dt^^ ril »ecl a> esxauu fiv a lUat K 
film in which Whites are nnh mudental to the plot leachers are 
iastfucTcd tf dia\e students '^make a Itst" of the "dihiailt conditions' bIr- 
Vcuinger s !:ce in, find ev idence of \%'alrer fee s many piciudit es. and 
vIescciss w hat thee think the Younger famih should do in the face t d tfus 
ILindnef si opprwiHon* Ha^asidine and Ifakx IS ^ ->>> As Higgins reads 
this. Mura s p<vmr aNmt ho%c clifficult it is {nr v^hitc liberals t«» {jte ilievr 

uhrtcTiess Iv comes more h^rcc-ful and disuirfung 



As Higgins pause's m her leading, sfir ss filU-d wjifi niisgicmgs she 
IS Isitficred bv tlte question Wfuil fuve ! realiv Eearned llut will nuke 
me a Ix'tler tear her ' ' After weeks # d reading, sfa^ |v luiinted b\ a Kofxxt 
roles qufiuuon tile humanities do n 't lx*gin in a Mudenf s reading 
e\|KTieme. I'Hit in our lives — the iiior.if prv*paralion weinmg fox fund, 
foour residing expc'UejK e’ < .-td I \ou, haliwav llifoughllie suinmei. she 
has to {jee tile fad iluf she knows nothing more jl’*fiii the moral 
preparation' her vtudvrits w iH bring to than she did bjt k m Mav 

she also realizes I low mui h she lijs Ihx‘U taking h f gianli'd slie lus 
jsMimed that on^e again her nc*w students will liiul hei likaf»!i'. lair 
1 jriijg. orgam/ed. inleiesimg snurl arul clear In words s|ve has 

assumed that lier sfudenls. at least at the outset, will give hei the IviK'fil 
of iIk* doiiN. follow hei lead, give hei a chance to leach llic'in sfie has 
tempoiarily forgotten tlie warnings in IfeilK'ft Kohl's ! UVui / (atm 
/mm YtfU* Kohl wro!e that iiunv cliiklren cop>e willi hIiooI llinHigh 
the conxicKis sirjiegv of mK-icuiiung " convinced as iIrtv are flul 
IcMrning lire teacher s vctmoii of the iniili c an snnKitfiK’s ck'Mmv yoir 
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nO) After erf this readmit, .she ckHr» nf)t even knmv how sh<' will 
explain and jastify her humanities curriculum if) her siudcnLs. VThai will 
she say as she introduces Ratsin f>n the first day'^ 

She IS lemptetl if) adopt the humanities as 1 (K)Is metaphor, and let it 
^f) at that Slic feels a strong need to pin these Ixjoks fxrhind her. and 
^t;et to her scIkkiL ^et intf) tfie ummiunily. and start meeting with 
lolleagues. parents and students ftut she decides that the first step is 
tf) tr\ to develop sonK' vf»aseasus a!>(iut a eurricular direction anuing 
her cfil leagues Right from ilu' start she needs tfi present fK*rseIf as a 
vvelhinff>rmed. self-aware leader. w!h> is receptive tf) g<K)d ideas, 
insightful cnticLsms. and cogemt arguments I ler plan is m present each 
f)f the MX humanities curnfujium franK’vvorks — including her own — for 
discussion and dcbiile 

She begins to rehearse her mtr<)ductor\' speech to her colleagues: 
"Wliat I would like to do this morning is lay out six different humanities 
frameworks, which we might adfipt to guide us this year I will be as 
candid as p<jssible alxiut iny likes and dislikes, and it w ill not lake yrni 
long tf) locate mv biases, and to recognize my ddUs \ m trusting that 
vou will lx.’ as critical of the Higgins model, as f am of the- others 7 

^f vc' spent most of the summer re;!ding and thinking alxuit the 
framewcirks of the culture warrjors. vanous theorists of humanities 
education .At the outset. I assumed that I would find one l>est one. or 
Ik' able to combine the fx*st fcuiures cjf several of c*ach Itui then I 
conclude^] ifiai the nu>^t appropriate framc'work U t our students is one 
informc'd. fnil not overridden by ihc-orv I rc-ached the conclusion ilut 
what we necxl is a vision of cnir work whuh ansc'soui of cnir reading 
of our humanities le.xts. rather than dc*sc ending from on high At that 
moment I realizc-d that I was no longcT a reading fc-aclier At ihai point 
I knew' i had Ixxoine a humanities professional, on an e({ual fcKrting 
with the scholars and policy makers I had Ixxn reading I rc-ali/ed ilut 
the culture warriors had won at Ic-asi one* battle I had fx*come one of 
them " 

Inclosing I'd likeifisjy that I have tried lofhinkofsfinie wav of Ix'ing 
fair to George Murchivm lUii I ve decided flui I canmK abide his 
instRiinenial view of reading I agree* with Ikneatha ^.Mama. tJcxirge is 
a fixil — honest " 



Note's 

1 IV ) my kne m ledge. .M> 1 liggins first Ixi anx' interested in cxliit afional 
theorv in jencks. *^>X |iom .Must UV Treat l!(|ua(!v for Hducatiomil 



Opponunity to He Ikjual?" Her dilemmas were frequently on my mind 
durinj» the University of Minnesota Workshop of the ACLS Elementary 
and Secondary' ScIuk)1s Teacher Curriculum Development Project. 
Credit for whatever insights this paper holds is shared with my friends 
and colleagues from the seminar: Marcia Eaton, Michael Kennedy, Lyn 
I^icy, Mary Oberg, David Rathbun, John Ouellette-Howitz, Cynthia 
Rogers and Rohn Stewart. Responsibility for the paper’s shortcomings 
rests entirely with its author. 





History an<l the Humanities: 

The Polities of Objecti\ ity and the Promise of Subjectivity 
live Konifcld 

Sail DU\(\o State rfun^f'sity 



l-or those who wish to relleet upon the polities ol elaims to historical 
objectivity, the classroom scenes in Luis Puen/o's 19SS lilni. IheO/ficial 
Stor}\ are particularly instructive. 'Hie film s heroine. Alicia Marnet 
Ibahe/, is a histor>^ teacher in an Argentinian academy in 19H3 As the 
fihii opens. Alicia is the un<iue.stionin^ lK*arer of the ollicial stor>' ot 
Argentina's recent past: at home, she happily mothers as her own a 
child, Gahy. * lbund" at birth in 197S by Alicia's husband, Roberto, a 
financier and government .supporter; at school, she teaches history* 
mechanically according to the official texts. 'I'he scenes in Alicia's 
classroom, which punctuate the stor>* of her reluctance to coniront the 
question of C'laby's parentage, reveal the powerful ways in which 
Alicia’s claims to historical objectivity reinlorce her private comh^rt and 
blindness. 

1‘he first classroom scene shows Alicia greeting a new class with her 
customaiy demands for order and discipline. Later, she expresses her 
disapproval of a te;icher of liteniture (ot course!) who uses exuberant 
role-playing to engage his students' imaginations and to foster freedom 
and cre;itivity. As her students attempt to question interpretations or to 
open up issues left t irmly closed hy the textbook, Alicia silence.s them 
by notingthat histoiy is not a debate and that she requires them simply 
to memoiize and recite (or at least to summarize) the official texts. In 
a highly charged scene, her students plaster the classroom with 
clippings about the '‘di.sappeared.” Alicia grimly removes this alterna- 
tive (and impermissible) soil of hi.storical evidence, and moves to 
di.scipline the out.st;inding reK‘1 by reporting him to the ;uithorities. 
Only the intervention of the literature teacher saves Alicia from this 
further blind complicity in the repression and disappearance ol the 
Argentinian opposition. Alici;i‘s life, teaching and historical vision are 
.strictly botinded by the offici;il stoiy. 1-urther, the lilm sugge.sts through 
brilliant juxtapositions of home and scIkk)!, it is decidedly in her 
interest to uphold the boundarie.s — indeed, not ev en to recognize their 
exi.stence. Jaich are the politics of objectivity. 

Ver>* well, we might comment, but that was Argentina at a particu- 
larly repressive moment in its recent histoiy. Surely the democratic, 
multicultural I’nited States of America fosters no such private or public 
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repressions. Perhaps not in those exaggerated tbnns. lUit as the 
g()\ ernment develops national hist< >r>' standards i( ) lx‘ enforced through 
nationwide “objective” testing of schoolchildren, it is hard to conclude 
that we are completely tree ot an oHicial sioiy. As “history' wars** rage 
in public schools and universities around the counir>’. it is difficult to 
dismiss the power of the m\th of hist( )iical ( >bjectiviiy. And as advcxates 
of “traditional* historical scholarship and leaching lament the 
“politicization** ot the discipline, it is impossible to ignore the politics 
of objectivity'. This essay seeks to retied upon these issues in light of 
recent scholarship on the Ameiican historical profession, and to 
suggest a possible alternative to the fallen myth ol historical objectivity, 
contained in the promise of subjectivity ilsell 



In tracing the emergence and ascendancs ol ihe myth of historical 
objectivity, it is well to note the broader cultural context. Not only did 
this tounding myth ot the American histoi.-cal profession arise in the 
midst of a general Huropean and American lo\ e affair w ith science (as 
Peter Novick discusses so well in lhat Snhic ihvam: Ihc 'Objectivity 
Qnestioti * (itid the Affierican flistohcal Pf‘f)/cssinn), but it also found 
tertile ground in a nation in whose own founding myths that of a 
neutral, objectiv e “rule of law” figured centrally. American presidents 
trom Ihomas Jelterson to George Hush based claims for American 
exceplionalism or “uni(|ueness” upon this conccfit n( a rule of law. 
grounded in objectivity, fairne.ss and impartiality. If this founding myth 
managed to ignore the fundamental omissions (of wor'ien. people of 
color, the poor) in American constitutions and laws, and to reinforce, 
legitimize and naturalize the social pow er of dominant Americans, .so 
much harder to shake were its claims to political objectivity. ‘ 

.Similarly, the myth of hi.storical objectivity was embraced enthusias- 
tically by a profession of elite, w hite males w ithout an ostensible or 
acknowledged political agenda l*or most historians, this was undoubt- 
edly a myth in which they lielievetl; for some, perhaps, it was a 
regulative fiction Still, with all tharitable motivations ascribed to these 
historians as individual scholars and ti*ai hers, the politics of objectivity 
for the group are hard to deny. Certainly the notion of objectivity was 
very uvful for the pmfessionali/ation of the discipline, and the 
disciplining of the profession— ^01, to put this another way, for the 
repression and disappearance of amateurs and other outsiders This is 
apparent in Novick s treatment of the years Ix'tvveen IWO and l %0 
(when the my th of objectivity prevailed more often than not), as well 
as in Jaciiueline Cioggin s .subsequent suidv of women hi.storians and 
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the American historical profession between 1890 and 1940, Goj»gin 
cites various instances in which women were rejected for profe.ssional 
appointments or research funds on the grounds that they could not lx? 
sufficiently objective. For example, when asked to recommend a 
historian to write about the women’s suffrage movement in 1916, 

J, Franklin jame.son put forward a man, noting that a woman at Smith 
who was interested in the topic might not be able ’to take an entirely 
broad \ iew of the .subject*’ (Goggin 782). And .so it went, 

Itie myth of hi.storical objectivity shaped not only the professional 
identity of historians, but also the nature of historical evidence, ! li.story, 
the myth held, like all .social .sciences, could and should operate 
.scientifically. A verifiable hypothesis .should be checked agaiast all of 
the “facts’* in all of the archives. Competing bits of written data .should 
be weighed (objectively, of course) and all of the bias ot the writers and 
hi.storical actors emptied out. Then, and only then, could a point'? »f- 
viewless .stoty Ix^ told; the tmth. The suppo.sed congruence of this 
prrxe.ss with both We.stern science and American law, as well as its 
utility in regulating a na.scent prote.ssion, doubt le.ssly added to its 
inherent intellectual attractions of coherence, simplicity and totality. 

If the wider cultural context lx)l.stered the ri.se ot the myth.ot 
hi.storical objectivity, broader intellectual and .social currents also 
contributed to its decline and fall. In American political culture, one 
need only mention the jolt from the consensual 19^0s to the turbulent 
1960s and 1970s. when various groups of .social outsiders demanded 
voice, recognition and right.s— and eventually the acknowledgement of 
separate cultural identities and subjectivities. The objectivity ot Ameri- 
can law, the neutrality of original intent, and even the fairness ot the 
founders’ vision were (jue.stioned by scholars and activists alike. The 
.sacred realm of .science itself was subjected to critiques of gender and 
racial bias, as well as its unexamined relations to the power of the .state. 

W’ithin the hi.storical prote.ssion. the same period .saw the complex 
diversification and fragmentation of the profession and the discipline. 
4’he entrance into the profes.sion of women, working-class men and 
people color combined with the demand < >t **e\ ery group Itorl its own 
hi.storian’ to shake the old, easy assumption that a hi.storian trom a 
dominant group could .speak lor all. As in literature, art. music and other 
humani.stic di.sciplines, newcomers to the hi.storical protession often 
brought new perspectiN es. que.stions and metluKls, and challenged the 
hi.storical canon of great eN eiits. great men and great deeds. I he canon, 
.some suggested, was le.ss a manifestation of obiecti\ ity than a teleologi- 
cal ju.stification of e.stablished .social hieraichies Indeed, the (,4ow) 
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diversification of the historical profession also raised the political issue, 
profoundly troubling lo many traditionalists, of whether a middle-class, 
white male historian could speak for outsiders at all, without appropri- 
ating and distorting the stories of those whom the canon had tradition- 
ally silenced. Echoing developments in the larger culture, the discipline 
of hi.story' suffered .separatism and .schism into .sulvfields, as hi.storians 
in different areas tended less and le.ss to read each other’s w'ork or to 
Nalue each others methods and approaches, ITie unified. **objeclive* 
stor>’ of the past seemed to slip aw ay forever, leaving only the clamoring 
voices of former outsiders and the lamentations of former insiders.* 

At the same moment, the instability of historical evidence was 
e.\po.sed, and the “.scientific* assumptions of the founding myth 
a.s.sailed on all sides, hirst, cognitive and .social p.sychologi.sts chal- 
lenged the possibility of e\er locating an objecti\e ob.sener or 
historian. Selecti\e perception and subjecti\e judgments were inevi- 
table, they argued, w ith the greate.st gaps developing Ixiween indi- 
N iduals inhabiting ver>- different .social spaces. If one’s life experience 
prepared one to credit ceitain .stories or “facts” and to discredit others, 
then an objective stance was an im|iossibIe dream. 'Hiis challenge, 
coming as it did from a “scientific ” di.scipline with ca.se studies and 
control grou|vs, was |xirticularly difficult to ignore.' 

.Second, post.structuialists ami iiostniodeini.sts from a variety of 
humani.stic di.sciplines attacked hi.storian.s’ (and other .social .scientists’) 
naive v levv s of factiuty and narrativ e. I’he troubling c|ue.stions from this 
(|uarter came fa.st and thick; can any “facts” or .social Teality ” exi.st 
w ithout prior con.struction and interpretation? Can any narrativ e escape 
rhetorical .strategies and subjectiv e choices? If not, what .separates fact 
from fiction in the archives, or in our hi.storical w riting? 'I’he belief in the 
.solidity and objectiv ity of hi.storical narrative, as oppo.sed to slippery, 
subjective literary iiiter|uetation. eroded with each succe.ssive ques- 
tion — ^:it least among tho.se hi.storian.s who heeded the po.stmodern 
di.scu.s.sion in the humanities of the politics of narrativ'e.’ 

It is at this critical juncture at vv Inch we now .stand — if a ‘ vv e*’ can .still 
be .said to e.xi.st. In the midst of this di.sciplinaiy confusion and 
professional schism, is there any hope for the future? In the faee of the 
demise of its founding myth, can the hi.storical profession surv'ivx* and 
historical .scholarship and teaching be .strengthened? In spite of all of 
the divi.sion and lamentations, I believe that we can glimp.se the 
promise of new approaches ami intellectual frontiers. Hut all depends 
upon hi.storian.s* vv illingne.ss to forsake the founding elaims of objeetiv- 
ity and social .science, and to embrace enthusia.stically the po.ssibilities 
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contained in subjecUvuy and the humanities Here I can only su^j»est 
three of the many avenues we mi>»ht pursue, a deliberate shift to 
interdisciplinarv' models, the inclusion and emphasis of new types of 
evidence (especially those traditionally considered too imKiesl. just as 
popular culture has lx*en seen as t(H) low ly to enter the literary canon): 
and. perhaps most important for teachers ol historv'. the cultivation and 
development of our powers of empathy. 

1’he first area of promise mij»ht come from the blurrin>» of disciplinarv* 
definitions and I'KHindaries themselves. As disciplinarv soliditv’ and 
hubris bleak down, new interdisciplinarv' conversations appear more 
possible and fruitful than ever Ix’fore. In particular, interdisdplinarv* 
connections within the humanities promise to enrich historical texts, 
which are now seen to be alive with different interpretative possibili- 
ties. inner tensions, and interte.xtuality. Indeed, our ver\* conception of 
a te.\t mij»ht expand considerably. Ihterdisciplinarv* work mij»ht also 
turthcTenliv en histi meal c< mte.xts. n< >vv apparently filled with conlestatorv 
individuals and social j»roups. and previously unrecoj»ni/.ed relation- 
ships ot power. Paradoxically, as historians abandon claims to 
historic al obiectivity. our sen ices are inc ie.isinj»ly souj»ht by "new 
hist«)iKists in a variety of humanistic disciplines. .Assuming; that 
linguistic );aps can be bridj»ed and meihodolo^ic al tensions contained, 
interdisciplinary connections mi^ht piove mnu- e.xcitinj; and sophisti- 
cated than ever before 

1he unexpected pleasures and levvaicis ol mteidisciplinarv' conver- 
sations are already becoming; apparcait in the work of some adventur- 
ous historians, l-or example, out ol a lonj» te.u lim^ collaboration with 
the* anthropoloj;ist cdillord Cieert/. Kobert l)aint<m be^an pressing; at 
the boundaries IxMween history and cultuial anthropology (that most 
humanistic strain of anthropo!<i^v l Dainion s celebrated book. The 
(heat ('at Massacfv aud Other Tifisndcs \>i i'tvueh Cidtural liistnty, 
attempts to do "histoiy in the elhnoj»iaphic ^rain as it e.xplores the 
systemsol mc*anin^bc‘hincleij»hteenth centuiv l‘ienc h j^easant folktales. 
.iitisan.il .ippieiitices |okc*s and ceremonies. boiiij»c‘ois url')an topo>’ra- 
phy. and intelK’i tuaK c*pistemoI<»pcal stiatc*^ies Sharing the cultural 
.inthiopolo^ist s sense* ol e\iitemc*nt at ' captuiinj; iitherncvss. Darnton 
Imds his point «il entiv to the auhives in the unlainiliar ’When we 
I annot j*et .i piov<*ib, or a )oke. or a ritiLil. or a poem, we know we are 
on to sotiK'tliin^ hv pii km^ .it the dociimcMit wheie it is most opac|ue, 
vv c* inav be al >le n > uni av el .in .ilien system ( >f meaning;. 1 he thread mij»ht 
c*vc*n le.id into ,i sti.iny’c* and woiulerlu! world view" (Darnt.m llis 
antliiopolo^ii al einphast‘s ( »n the interpretation of systems o meaning 
and on the unl.imili.ir complement Darnton's historical interest in 
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change over time and plac'e. as he attempts to historidze the iasij»hts 
of cultural antliropolo^y.*" 

‘flirou^hout his lxK)k, i:>arnton's ^oal is "to show not merely what 
people thought hut how they thought— how they construed the world, 
invested it with meaning, and infused it with emotion" (3). Everywhere 
he registers his recognition that "ordinary " people "think with things, 
or with anything else that their culture makes available to them, such 
as stories or ceremonies" (4). Therefore his concept of historical “te.xts" 
is very' broad indeed, including folktales, rituals, ceremonies, role- 
playing. jokes, proverbs, and popular medicine. But Darnton also 
iasists on the importance of broader contexts for understanding 
individual maps of .s(K*ial reality. He Ix'lieves that at all levels "individual 
expre.ssion takes place within a general idiom, that we learn to cla.ssify 
.sen.sations and make .sen.se of things by thinking within a framework 
provided by our culture" (6). 

Darnton's metluKl, then, is to examine "ethnographically " the 
language and .structure of his various te.xts. and to relate them "to the 
.surrounding world of .significance. pa.ssing from text to context and 
back again until one has cleared a way through a foreign mental world" 
(6). This rather impreci.se and .subjective methcKl cannot prcxluce a 
systematic or "objective" account, and Darnton admits as much. He 
ha.stens to deny any claim for the typicality of his pea.sants or arti-sans. 
as he readily reveals that his chapters "are meant to interconnect but not 
to interlcKk like the pails of a .sy.stematic treati.se" (262). But his 
conle.xtualized analy.ses of te.xts with di.sgui.sed .symbolic meanings and 
multiple layers of deference and rebel!.*. >n yield an intriguing, if 
undeniably subjective, hi.storical interpretation informed by interdi.sci- 
plinary perspectives. 

A .second model for new interdi.sciplinary^ connections appears in the 
recent work of Joan W'allach Sc(»tl. Her groundbreaking collection of 
e.s.says. Ceftder dtul the Polttics oflltstopy. was inspired by di.scusions 
with literary^ scholars at the IVmbioke (Center for 'reaching and 
Ke.search on Women. A.s Scott admits, seminars over the years there 
virtually forced her to come to terms with poststructurali.st theory and 
its implications for her field of l-rench .scK'ial hi-story She found this 
process. of di.scovery* Ixiih rewarding and difficult. In traasgre.ssing 
di.sciplinary’ boundaries, she encountered "problems of language and 
translation, of the adaptability of reigning di.sciplinary paradigms, and 
of the significance — if any — of suppo.setl oppositions between the 
methods and proieds of hi.siory' and literature** (Scott 1). Not simply 
abstract iheorelKal issues, ihe.se problems .shcKik Scott’s .sen.se of 
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professional and political iden*»ly She emerged determined to apply 
the poststructuralist insights of literary* scholars and philosophers to 
historical study through a series of essays on gender and the politics of 
historical research and \vritin>». 

Like Harnton. Scott examines the construction of meaning rather 
than facts or causality — the how rather than the wiiat or wiiy. 'I’o study 
the -conflictual processc's that establish meanings" or “the ways in 
which such concepts as gender accjuire the ap|x.*arance of fixity, ‘ Scott 
must pose new (juestions that upset the basic narratives of traditional 
history. **'rhe story is no longer alxiut the things that have happened to 
women and men and how' they have reacted to them; instead it is alxiut 
how the subjective and collective meanings of women and men as 
categories of identity have been constructed" (Scott S. 6). Her texts are 
decidedly not limited to those usu;illy ;issociated with women s histor>^ 
for she finds gender, the social organization or knowledge of sexual 
differences, to lx* centrally present in political and diplomatic history 
as well as in stxial history. For Scott, “gender is. in tact, an aspect of 
sfxial organization generally. It can be found in many places, for the 
meanings of sexual difference are invoked and contested as part of 
many kinds of struggles ff>r pow'er. S(K*ial and cultural knowledge 
about sexual difference is therefore prcKlucecI in the course of most of 
the events and proce.sses studied as history " (6). 

'Fo explore gender in such disparate texts. Scott must also develop 
a new way of reading, a new' histc>rical method. ’I'he “literal, thematic 
reading" typical of histfiry' will no longer .suffice (6). She turns to the 
metluKls of literary deconstruction, to learn from its emphasis on 
textuality. or “the w^ays arguments are structured and pre.sented." and 
its governing assumption “that meaning is conveyed through implicit 
or explicit contra.st. through internal differentiation" (7). Moving a .step 
beyond Darnton, Scott regards contexts themselves as unstable texts, 
full of contested and shifting meanings. W hile Oarnton u.ses the w'ork 
of French .social historians ;is context for his interpretation of peasant 
folktales and other puzzling texts. Scott .suF.jects the work of I*rench 
.social historians to te.xtual an;ily.sis, for it, too, con.stitutes power 
through know ledge. J^K ial reality' is forever slightly' out of focus, as the 
lens moves from text to text, rather than from text to context. 

Despite these methological experiments, however. Scott remains a 
historian. She atte.sts to her fundamental interest in **historicizing 
gender by pointing to the variable and contradictoiy meanings attrib- 
uted to .sexual difference, to the politkal pr<K esses by which those 
meanings are developed and contesteil, to the iiist;ibility aiul mallea- 





bility of fhc calcic )nes wop'cn’ and ‘men.’ and to the ways those 
categories are articulated in terms of one another, although not 
consistently or in the same way ever>- time” ( 10) lluis Scott, texo. offers 
a daring, if “inevitably partial.” attempt to open an interdisciplinar\* 
conversation without losing her historical soul (11). Paradoxically, her 
appn)ach promises to intrcKluce a new* epistemological rigor into the* 
historical discipline, by liorrowing from that opc*nIy suhijective neigh- 
bor. literature 

Siibjectixity also promises us an oppominity to uncu\er ami value 
new kinds of historical c*\idence. as old demands for **fac1s‘* and 
ohjectivitv wane W'e might follow the pioneers in African-American 
and women’s history in placing greater value on oral histories and 
personal, subiective lives and letters, without advancing claims of 
universality, typicality or representativeness for them. An excellent 
example of this subjectivist stance comes in Liurel Tliatcher I’lrich’s 
introduction to A Midwife's Talc. Ihc Life of Martha Ballard. Based on 
Her Ptary. 17S5'ISI2. Noting that Ballard’s diarv* was long negleded 
by historians who found i! too trivial and subjedive. I Irich argues that 
It actually restores "a lost substructure of eighteenth-centurv* life” and 
thus ’traiisf(?rms the nature of the evidence upon which much of the 
history of the period has lu*en written” (2“^) 

.Maltha’s diarv readies to the marrow of eighteenth- 
centurv life I’he trivia that so annoyed earlier reatlers 
provide a consistent, daily record of the operation of a 
female-managed economy. The scandals exci.sed bv 
local historians provkle insight into .sexual behavior, 
marital and extramarital, in a time of tumult and change. 

'Ilie remarkable birth records. 8 hi deliveries in all. allow 
the first full accounting of deliverv* practices and of 
ob.stetrical mortality in any early American town I’Ik* 
family .s(juabbles that earlier reatlers (and abridgers) of 
the diary found almost .is embarrassing as the se.xual 
references show how closely related Martha’s occup.a- 
tion was to the life cycle of her own family, and reveal the 
private politics behind public issues like imprisonment 
for debt. (I’lridi 

Ballard's diarv is lertamly full ol tmia and subjectivity, ririch 
concludes, but it is also “an unparalleled document in c*arly American 
histoiy It is powerful m pan because it is so difficult to use. so 
unyielding in its dailine.ss“ Kathet than obscuring these cjualities 
iinclc*r a vc*il of ob|c*ctivity. 1 Irich chooses to emphasize the subjectivity 





lK)th of the e\ klence and of her interpretation, by tranNcriliinj; 10 lonj; 
pas.saj^e.s of the diarv*. "In each cast*, .she explains frankly, the 
'important material, the pas.saj;e or event hi^hlijihled in the aceonipa- 
nyinjt di.scu.ssion. Is .submerj;ed in the den.se dailiness of the complete 
excerpt. Juxtaposinj* the raw diarv' and the interpretive essay in this 
way, I have hoped to remind readers of the complexity and suhjectiv ity 
of Iksforical reconstruction, to p\ e them .some .sen.se of lx)th the affinity 
and the distance lx*tween historv and .source * Oi) Thus the personal 
and .subjedive iK-came the .stuff of an explicitly .subjedive historical 
interpretation — and were awarded a Pulitzer Prize! 

1-inally, the promi.se of .subjectivity mij»ht lx* realized through a new 
appreciation and cultivation of the power of empathy. One t)f the most 
novel approaches to historical understanding, empathy repre.sents a 
way of knowing that w as .soundly rejected and despised by objectivi.sts 
as dangerously subjective. Indeed, the concept was .so dangerous that 
it was gendered: empathic understanding was traditionally asscxiated 
with women (who could feel intuitively but not judge intellectually, it 
was .said), and was first re.scued from academic oblivion by feminist 
psychologi.sts sucli as Caro! Gilligan and Nancy Clicxlorow. As they and 
their followers define it. empathy involves three basic phenomena: 

( 1 ) feeling the emotion of another: (2) understanding the 
experience or .situation of another, lx)th affectively and 
cognitively, often achieved by imagining one.self to Ix" in 
the po.sition of the other: and (3) action l')rought alx)ut by 
experiencing the di.stre.ss of another (hence the confu- 
sion of empathy with sympathy and compassion). Ihe 
first two forms are ways of knowing, the third form a 
cataly.st for action. (Ilenderson 1S“"9) ’ 

Kelying upon admittedly subjective tcx'lings and imaginations. thc*n. 
historical empathy would invite students, teachers and scholars alike to 
attempt to recreate a fuller range of past human ex|x*rieiice than 
objectivity would ever allow . W c* might approach this type of historical 
understanding through primarv sources with atfective la\ers, such as 
music, art. literature, films, diaries, letters, or even court cases, as long 
as we are careful always to ask cjuestions that elic it empathic responses 
.Student lournals are particularly effective here, as a private prelude to 
class discussion. Thus, .students in a Western Civilization course might 
pondc*r I’ablo Picasso’s and Jean-Paul Sartre* s At* h\U. 

students ot colonial America might respond to the court case of (he 
indentuied seivant. Charity Dallen. who was beaten ‘more Liken a 
clogge then a Christian*’ in Vitginia in Ibi9. students in I S Historv 
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surveys mi^hx cc)nip;irc the depictions of American sla\ er\ in Harriet 
lieecher Moue s ( tide Tom 's Cahin and the dramatization of Soiottioti 
Xofihnips Odyssey, the storv of a free African-American kidnapped into 
12 years of enslav ement, and graduate students in an intrcKluclion to 
historical melhr»tLs mi^ht view and reflect upnin the portrait of the 
discipline in lAiis Piienzo s OJftcui! Stoty Cdass disi ussions mi^ht inv’ite 
students to compare their empailm responses, and to use their new 
insights to comment upon the historical interpretations that they have 
heen r>ffered 

A CiMiiplementarv approach to developing our powers of empathy 
might make greater use of oral histones m our research and in our 
classuKims We might turn to those ma|ororal historv projec ts that hav e 
heen collected m libraries and archives around thecountrv . or to those 
sinallc*r ones that we and our students can create thtough interviews 
with grandparents, recent immigrants, migiant vvoikers. or civil rights 
aitivists in our local coinnuinities lew othei pc*dagogical methods 
engage students emotions and imaginations moie diiectly. or teach 
them more foicciully that we all make historv Moreover, oral histoty 
IS especially valuable in our attempts to uiulerstand those pe<iple who 
leave few or no written historical records, and are (»ften silent and 
inv isible* in traditional histciries ' 

A third approach tr> empathic understanding — and im personal 
favorite — comes through hisuirical role-plav mg. in vv Inch students read 
primarv' sources and then adopt the v levv s and pc*rsonalities of historical 
characters Settings involving conflict, moral dilemmas, or role -re versa I 
< where a male student plays a woman, or a white student a person of 
color) often prove most thruight-prov oking and instructive. Role- 
playing can he employed in class debates and discussions as well as in 
papers, a combination of the two over a semester creates a potent 
empathic learning e.xperience for e.\ample. in my mtroductorv' survey 
of earlv American history, a student might write .in essay in the voice 
of a sev c*i]teenih'Centurv Ametindian sl.ive. offering advice* to a new 
captive .She might then adopt the lole of .in Antifederalist in a class 
debate on the dc sii.ihilitv of the* I s (!onstitution of l“’H“'. and attend 
.1 conventicMi of Aineiu.in ic*loinu*is m the iHiOs m the persona of 
hedcaick Uougl.iss. M.iigaiet I iillei Angeim.i (nimkc*. Ilenrv David 
Ihoie.ui oi U.ilph W .ildo I nieison In .1 fm.il paper, she might reflec t 
upon the ijuestioM o| Ameiuan i*plioiialism horn the pet spec tive 
of .1 new immigi.mt. .1 Noithtan vvoikei oi a foimei slave following 
Kc‘c onsfiiK Unit In e.h li « if these e\c*it ises imagination as well as 
soimes guide the plot ess of hisioiu.il disi<ivc*rv and mteipretalton " 
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One excellent example of ihe promise of this empatliic approach for 
hisiorical ‘scholarship can lx* found in Naialie Zeiiion Oavis s Ihe 
of Miifliti Guerre. Da\is‘s aueinpt “lo make historical sense" of the 
piiz/Jin>» case of identity in early nKxlern iTance w as based not only on 
exhaustive archival research, but also upon hei oIrscTv ation of l-rentli 
aclors and actresses recreating their characters emotional, affeetbe 
lives for the film, !x? ReU mr tie Mart m Guenv As Havis notes, ">X’att hin>* 
(lerard Depardieu feel his way into the role «>t the false Martin Ouerre 
j»ave me new' ways to think alxiut the accomplishment of the real 
impostor. Arnaiid du Tilh. I felt I had my c>wn historical lalviraiorv*. 
^eneraiin^ not prtHifs, but historical possibilities (Davis \ iii). Once 
possibilities rather than pnxifs are considered the stuff of hisiorv, 
empathy Ixconies a valuable kkiI for historical research and teaching*/ 

In lesser hands, of course, empathic undersiandin>; mi>*ht not yield 
quite so stunning a result. Indeed, there are potential pitfalls in this 
novel approach, including; the claim of knowing; 1(H) easily and 
fK)s.sessin^ the Other, or of ij»norin>» complex historical differences in 
a search Un essential human nature We must take >;reat care not to 
allow- a new type of intellectual imperialism to be Ixirn under the mantle 
of subjective empathy. Hut it seems to me that the possible benefits are 
worth the risks. For developing? our powers of empathy .seems to 
promi.se us a chance to achieve a fuller understandin>? of histor\-'s 
"inarticulate,” who left few- traditional written records Empathy also 
offers the pos.sibility of breaking? throuj?h the w alls of misunderstanding* 
and misiru.si iK'tw'een individuals in different .social >*roups. an essential 
prerequisite to a ju.ster tiistribution of .sexia! power. For all of its 
difficulties, empathy mi>*ht constitute a .source of intersubjectiviiy that 
we cannot do without 



.Such was tertainly the tase for Alicia Marnet Ibahe/. As IheOfficia! 
Stiuy unfolds. Alicia’s life anti hisiorical vision (or blindne.ss) are 
profoundly disiuilxd b\ the |X)wer of empathy. Slowiy and painfulU. 
as her old frieiitl Anna lortes Alicia to listen (o the hauntinj* story of her 
impiisonment aiul loituie tor suspected oppositionist sympathies, and 
as Aluia meets (iaby s real >*randmother and learns ot the violent 
"disap|H.*arance * and probable toilure ot Ciaby s mother, her perspec- 
tive widens i:mpathi/m>* with these suffering* women of several 
j?eneratH)iis who have lx*en rendered silent and invisible by the ofticial 
story. Alicia linallv tonfronts UoIxTtos knowing* and her own blind 
complk ity m their oppression 






In a cntuaS scene in ihe midst of Alicia's tninsforiiiation, sh< 
encounters an alicTnaiive v ision of the past in hcT c lassrcNmi. (!ontrar^ 
to the express vv ishes (»f his teacher and the clear, authoritative account 
in his textlxK)ks, her most reWlious student, Costa, offers Alicia an 
alternative narrative in an examination paper. I^reviously. wlien Alicia 
had pressc'd a nervous student to supply "fads" from the textlxx^k to 
support Ills unlicensed reading; of Argentina’s revoltitionarv* historv. 
Costa had declared in his c lassmate's defense that one could never find 
tfie truth in the tc\\tlxK)k, for "historv* is written by the assassins.” 
shocked by his lack of rc*spect for her and for historical objecliviiy, 
Alicia IkuI prtnnptly silencc*d and dismissc’d Costa from the classrcxim. 
lie had lx.*en a tluirn in her side for months Now he writes that the 
jailors of a republic an hero of IKK) cut out his ton>»ue to silence him. 

W'hcm challen>;ecl bv Alicia to presc*nt the' dcxHimc'iitary evidc*nce for 
his contention (from the official texts, of course). Costa replies that tc-.xts 
are not the only sources (»f knowledge; his sympathy leads him to his 
c'onclusions. Alicia protests milclK that without a seancc' to communi* 
cate with histtirv s ghosts, (’osta couldn’t really know this. 'Ilien. to the 
utter amazement of all, she prai.ses Costa’s abilities and awards the 
paper a hi>»h ;»rade both the >»rade and the cautionarv comment, whic h 
seems by implication to inv ite the class to ask tho.se martyrs w!io arc- 
si ill aliv'e for their .stories (much as Alicia herself is doinj* privatc'ly), 
validate a new, broader recreation rif Ar>»entina’s past. Ilc-r students 
liave tati>»ht their teacher a fundamental lesson alxiut historv and its 
jxissil^iliiies. Tncler their prcxldinj*, Alicia admits the power of empathv 
as a part of her historical pc'da>»o>*y. and thus Ix-^ins to rewrite the 
official storv^ with her students. 
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I delivc-red an earlier version of this pajUT unclei the title, 'Historical 
I'.vklenc'e and Objectivity,” in a lecture seric's sponsored i'iv the Master 
of Arts in lalH*ral Arts pro>»ram at San l)ic*)L»o State I ’niversity. I would 
like to thank the pro^tram’s director, I lovvard I Kuslirier, and the lively 
audience at the lec ture. I also wish to acknovvled^»e the contributions 
of in\ colleagues in the ACLS |{|ementaiy and Sevondarv .Sduxils 
’I'eacher Curriculum IX'velopmcnl !*roji\t in San l)ic>;o, and of my 
students in History (>0I. the j»radiiate seminar in historital metlxxls at 
San Hie^n Slate I’niversilv l•mallv . I must express my appreciation to 
my fc'llovv AC'.LS posl-secondarv fellow s f< ir their >»enerniis responses to 
my workand their support It is a rare pkasuie to collalx irate with such 
thoughtful and dedicated fc-athers and svhokirs 
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1. Novkk. parts 1 and Appropn itcly enough fora Hiiropcan historian 
wntiirinji inf(5 American histono;»r:iphy. No\ick is often stron;»cr and 
more insightful alxnit the European intellectual hack>* round than the* 
American cultural context. For a fuller discussion of the American “rule 
of law " and its recent critics. sc*e Komfc*kl. “f')iit of C)rder.“ 

2. “Every ^roup its own historian" is the title of Novick's fourteenth 
chapter, w hich \ find to Ix" the most charged and re\ ealing in the IvKik. 
Ilie chapter s rhetoncal strategy in one motion introduces Black historv 
and women's historv' as unrelievedly separatist (or “lesbian") and 
dismisses Ixith as self-clestniUive: No\ ick suggests that the unintended 
effect of Black histor\ w as to draw attention aw ay from the worsening 
plight of the African-American family ( in rcMction against the Moynihan 
report), and that of women’s historv was to work against equal 
opportunitv for w onic*n ( in the S«.*ars case*) lliis structure, as well as the* 
chapter’s uruisually siridc*nt tone and lack of references to (or knowl- 
edge of'-') women's historv . ncviu to place Nov ick among the lamenters 
of the decline of “obiectiviiv ". notwithstanding his (curious) desire to 
stand alxne the frav I’oa a sample <»f the controversy surrounding 
Novick's own intellectual political position, see the forum on his Ixxik 
(With contiibutMins bv ! II Ilextei. I.inda (ioidon. Havid llollinger. 
.Allan Megill. Dorothv Kc*ss and Nov ick limiself) in Atncncan 

M'/ w/ VXi (June W \ ). (rs "(IK I Ixlieve that the rift Ixtween MKial 
and politic al historians, or lx*tvveeii sikuiI and intellectual historians, is 
devp enough to cjualifv as a sihism. .is the ideological confrontations 
at main historical conventions make c leai See also the forum on *’lhe 
Old llistoiA .mcl the New ' in AfftcncdN Ih^Umai! ^ (June 

1 989). bS 1*698 

3 Among the pioneenng psulurlogical studies of sc'lective pc*rception 
and cognitive* m.ipptng were Dornbusch et al . Ilastotl. Schneiclc*r. and 
Boleflva. and AIvIscmi et al 

* F’ciremost among th«>se historians who did heed the postmodc*rn 
challenge and attempted to tianslate it ft»r their colleagues were 
Fairopean intellectual hisinrians. inciudingl lavden \\ hiteaiul Dominick 
Du'apra I’heit efforts in this area include W hite. Mctahtstnfy: LiCapra. 
Rcthmkm^ hitclkxtunl Htstnfy, and LiC.ipta. Ihstun <nui Cntictsm. 
Kecentiv. American intellectual historians liave also Ivgiin to di.scu.ss 
and res|xmd to “the linguistic turn.' even in teauiied forums in the 
joiirnai of the Ameiic.in Historical Assi k i.itmn Sec*, for example, the 
forum on the subiect by David Hat Ian and David I lollinger in .tmer/cvin 
Ihshmad Renew .^(June 1989). S8l-(»2b. and the response by Joyce 
Applebv in .Iwefitw/ litsfnnuil Renew (Decemlvr 1989). 1326- 
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1332» or the forum by Russell Jacoby and Dominick LaCapia in 
Amehcan !!istorical Review ^)1\2 (April 1992), 405-439. 

5. Tor an introduction to Geert/Zs approach to cultural anthropology, 
see Vie hiterim*tatkm of Cultures, 

6. See also Chodorow, Vie RefinKiuctum of Motberiug and Gilli^an, hi 
A Different Voice, 

7. I 'or an intrcKluction to the concerns and methods of oral history, see 
'rhompson. Vie Voice of the Past, Dunaway and Haum, Oral Histoty, 
contains essays by historians and scholars in related fields aliout the 
interpretation and design of oral history* projects, the application of oral 
history to local, ethnic, family and women’s history, and the use <)f oral 
Iiistory in schools and libraries. 'I’he Inteniational Journal of Oral 
///s7o/3»and the Oral Histoty Review i\xe also valuable j»uides to ongoing 
projects and issues; the Oral I listory Association can provide directories 
of archives and oral history projects throughout the United States. 

S. l*or a fuller discussion of empathy and its pedagogical possibilities, 
see Kornfeld, ’'rhe Renver of Hmpathy” and "Representations of 
Histo^>^’* 

9. Davis was not without her critics; see the exchange between Robert 
Finlay and Davis concerning the c|Uality and nature of the scholarship 
informing Ihe Return of Martin C///emMn Amehcan liistohcal Review 
93:3 (June 1988), 553-(SC)3. 
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'Ibwarcl a “Curriculum of llopc“: 

I hc iissunlial Kolc of Humanities Scliolarship 
in Public School leaching 

Paul A. Pidelcr 
IvsUy 0)lli\i>c 



... a decent and humane society re<|uires a 
shared language <»f the good, 

— Michael Ignatieff. 

Ihc i\cc<ls o/Strafi^i>crs 

A Challenge that Uet|uires Scholar/ I’eachers in our Public Schools 

'rhe world outside our sch(K>l doors and campus gates and its 
reflection in our classrooms is becoming ever more complicated. Each 
morning in Hrookline, Massachusetts, for instance, students from SH 
primaiy language groups head to school; in New V'ork City the number 
of languages is double that. Our schools are absorbing the largest influx 
of immigrants since the early I9()0s. And these children represent the 
vanguard of the cultural melting pot/polyglot that is taking .shape for 
our immediate future, C'leaiiy. we would all be better off if we were able 
to engage this circumstance thoughtfully in its full dimensions and 
respond to it with a .sen.se of hope and expanding possibilities. 

In diis article 1 propose that current scholarship in the humanities has 
an indispensable role to play for teachers in facilitating both a deeper 
understanding of the present and identifying paths of hope and 
ivconciliation from the often divisive and solipsistic forces we encoun- 
ter in our classrooms. 

1 take this position not to advocate for the new scholarship, or to 
attack conventional a.ssumptions, or to take sides in the burgeoning 
debate surrounding “critical pedagogy.” Ear more important is that 
current Issues of methodology and perspective are the touch points 
through which the luimanities are engaging and responding to the 
forces that shape our world and delimit our choices. 1 will examine 
aspects of the postmodern critltnie of modern historiography, the 
contexts within which this criti(|ue developed, and the innovations in 
scholarship and pedagogy that it suggests. And. after assessing the 
fragmented and pessimistic t(»ne of our current cultural ‘moment,* 1 will 
discuss the remedial possibilities In recent scholarship, especially the 
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rails lor moa* im liisiu- piihlU ilisaissiun ami thr piiisiiil oI cnlaiKml 
umliMsiamlinK. 

All ()l us who icaiii in thr huinanitk-s, n naallrss ol ihr j>iaik’ li-vd, 
haw much lo Icam In an ami conirihuic lo this scholarship; it is micial 
lliai wo croalo more oppoilunitios to share our work ami ilovolop a 
sense of responsihility ami advocacy lor the luimanilies. 1 write with 
even niore conviction aliout these mailers now than I iiiiKlit haw a year 
a>>o, My experience in the 1992-93 ACI.S hlemeniaiy ami Secomlary 
Schools Teacher lairriculum Deselopmeni I'rojeci at Harvard has 
lonlirmed my lon>>-held heliei ihat keeping up w iih ciirrenl work in an 
area of knowledjte and doinjt research or pracliciiift an ail form, it one 
is inclineil, are crucial nourishment for inspireil leaching at all jtiaile 
levels, Exposure to current scholarship anil ouisiandin}> practiiiom-rs in 
the humanities had a ilenionstrahly renewiiift effect i >n the eifthi teacher 
fellows in the program from the c:amhrid>te and Miookline puhlic 
schools, all amliiiious ami aicomplished teachers in their own rijthl. 
Ihrou^hout the year, lliiy ri’poileil that scholarship was ileepeniitft 
their insif^hts into the ilynamics < >1 their i lassrc k mis ami su>>freslinn new 
instructional issues, iiialerials, and siralej^ies to them And deep 
prolessional homis ilewloped amonj; the piililic school ami colle>>e 
teachers aroumi the seminar lahle, 

MeyomI this, howeser, lo he serious about instituting an education 
system in w hich all students relied deeply on the world as it is, has 
become, ami is becomin>> w ill rei|uire not onl> a renew eil commlimcnl 
to the humanities insiile our schools and colk'>>es, but oiitsiile as wi’ll. 
In spile of the valiant efforts of many, the humanities remain on the 
margins in the eontinuinft wave of national debate about public 
education, which was set off by A Nation at Riskt in 19H3, The iikssi 
widely accepted iliscourse since then has fociiseil on math ami scienci*. 
job skills, and cullivaiinjt national economic ioiiipelili\i‘ness No 
national mamlale has appeareil callinj> for humanities lumlln>i, le 
search, ami leaching to make Ameriia reail>' for the mxi ci'iiluiy. 
Meanw'hile our nation s civic illiteracy and intellectual and spirilu,tl 
intpoverishmeni proceeil apace. 

One reason for this is the absence ol a i<minion iiillure ainonjt 
humanities scholaivleachers that iiits ai ross publli' school ami hif’hi’i 
I’llm aiion ami l an aiy>ue persuasively ami lorcefully lot ihi‘ huinanllles 
The esiranHcinenl between public school ami college and tiniverslly 
humanities teachers In our country is deep ami has been ilewloplitf* 
since the turn of the century. In those years prospecilve teachers be>>an 
to be se(|ttestereil In "schools of education" In the universities; 




humanities scholars abandoned their interest in public schools and 
withdrew into tlieir a'search; and the proponents of (Kcupational and 
iife adjustment" training Wn the expanding numbers of working i lass 
and imtiiigranl stutleiits tiefeatetl ’the optimists.’* who ativocatetl the 
classical curriculum for all students (Kliebard Perrone, Ubr/j/N.q 
127; Hestor lOM i. 120-21). 

Jt)hn Dewey, too, noticed early on the need to calibrate the scIi(K)1s 
to a changing student boily and society. But, he was also a legendaiy 
optimist, if not in the classics-for-all sense. Dewey’s t)ptimisi,t rested in 
his respect ft>r children as indivitluals, each with unitjue interests aiul 
capabilities ft>r sustained learning, ami his insistence that te;ichers Iroin 
primarN' through university levels be scholars. ru)t technicians. Sclu>lais 
are ‘so full of the spirit of inquiiA ," he wrt)te, "that no matter what they 
do. or how they do it" they awaken ami inspire "ardent and intense 
mental activity ’ inthejr students (IVrrone, 120).‘ Thus, 

IX'wey's disenchantment with formal teacher educatit)ii did not h;tve 
to do with its attention to child development issues, for he was always 
a careful obser\er of children. It rested in his assessment tliat the 
remaining normal schools and the new university schools ol education 
’ were not training sclu)lar/ teachers who could probe the lirst principles 
of the subjects they taught, think independently about what to teach 
and why, and capture and inspire their students. 

Dewey, then, was coin inced that teachers, especially in a time ot 
fundamental societal transition as his was (and ours is), must |>ossess 
the scholarly skills and confidence to be “investigators." teachers able 
to “change the conception of w hat constitutes education * if need be. 
Another great Progressive intellectual, W. Ii. B. Du Bois. was notewor- 
thy for the natural tiialogue he cultiNatetl between his stutly and the 
world outside (West. Race Matters 40). Centnil to the lives of both men 
was this interaction between scholarship aiul society. It is just such a 
dialogue that needs to be recoiiMitutetl now aiul undertaken In* more 
and more teachers. 

rhe Postmodern (‘.rili(|ue ot Moilern I liMoriography 

Admittedly the "culture wars," the deb;ttcs that have been stirring 
and sometimes dividing humanities scholarsliip in recent years, are olt- 
putting to the uninitiated. The arguments .seem (and sometimes are) 
arcane ami the manners of the combatants less than Nvelcoming 
Nevertheless, the debates are not frivolous ;ind extianeous to our 
concerns as teachers; they provitle e.s.setitial insight into a range of 
perceptions and voices that im reasingly ate miorming our .society and 
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our classroonis. Alter two ticcatles ot "hi^h thettfy^ "acvorcliii^ to I k*nr)' 
Louis Gates Jr., the apparent rele\anee of this humanities scholarship 
to the lives of tellow' citizens is *’c|uite astonishing” (/.ooxeCV/wo;/sxiii). 
The terrain ot the scholarship is Uh) immense and rich to Iv encom- 
passed. much less distilled, in a relatively brief essay such as this, 
Consec|uently, I will be confining myself to tentative and su^^estix e 
characterizations ot its contours, drawing from historiography gener- 
ally and more particularly from hi.storical approaches to political 
philosophy, the li\es ot the poor and disenfranchised, and literature, 

•Modern” Imtoriography. Mnlighlenmeni in its spirit, assumes that 
historians can engage and understand the past rationally and objec- 
tively, determine the agency (intentions and degree of independent 
action) of historical actors, and. it appropriate, explain the process of 
changeover lime. It is attracted to large, encompassing meta-narratives 
ot historical change (e.g, the liseol . . . .thelransformalionof , , . .etc,), 
often de,scribing amelioration o|, or progress on, a ceilain issue. 
X’erification rests in ‘’tlocumenls’' (staUiies. archixal records, official 
correspondetice) which it is Ix'liex ed relied their environmetil, rather 
than in “works” ot the imagination (poems, novels, plays, concertos) 
which do m >t. (^uite often theor>* Irom the social sciences is used to help 
explain individual and cohort behavior. “Stiucturalists.” who overlap 
motlern and postmodern hi.storiography, use the social, economic, 
intellectual, or cultural environments of historical .subjects to explain 
tbeir behavior and in the proce.ss olten deprive them of agency, 

1’he terms ‘ postmodernism’' and “po.st.strucuiralism” are frec|uenlly 
u.sed interchangeably to describe .scholarship that seeks to separate 
itself fn )in “me xlern” percept i( m. episiemc >l( )gy. and kn< )wledge. U( ).senau 
3 n. I).-' Po.stmoderni.sts assume that the modern perspective derixes its 
rationali.sm. individualism, arid unixersalism from the Sclentilic Revo- 
lution anti the F.nlightenment. l*urlhermore, the hegemonic and pro- 
gres.sivi.st impulses of the Enlightenment led its enthusiasts to privilege 
this set ot seventeenth- and eighleenlh-cenniiy European commit- 
ments in the lace ol all other perspectives. Thus, postmodernists 
bellexe the l-nlightenment and its heritage, the i:nlightenmenl Erojecl. 
hax f t< d>e ihallenged. In addit i< >n t< ) these scIk >lai ly xalues, “pc xstnic )dern” 
is also used to refer to the pre.sent hi.storical moment, marked by its 
paradigmless and skeptical tenor. 

The postmodern ciitkjue of the l•nligh(enment Projei t is driven by 
at least thiee shifts in perception that have emerged in the la.st 30 years: 
a reassessment ol the c. lalms ol science and philo.sophy; a turn toxx'ard 
language and Its stmly (linguistics and hermeneutics, or interpretation) 
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as the central component in the iuiman sciences’; and the view that 
thought and lx.*havior in historical eras are shaped by a deep structure 
ut unc»xamiiiecl assumptioits. 

1 In his laiulmark study, Uw Stnu'hnv iif S( tonhfu RcmhUi<iPts 

i 1902), Thomas Kuhn argued convitu itigly tliat "noitnal ‘ si ieiue in any 
age relies more on conventions and, even, si u ial t ontn >1 than on logical 
eoinpulsion. lie lound that linguistics, politiis, aiul historical context 
all intluenced claims of scientilic truth (Kuhn, Honds) Mihsequently 
Richard Roily oltered a similar appraisal of truth claims in modern 
philosophy the\ tyimally disguise a "lontestahle agteemenr of a 
patliculai community of thinkers (Uoit\, Horgiuann ^0). 

riuis, truths in science ;iih1 philosoph\, lai liom unixeisal, ;ue cMuheci- 
dc*cl in an array of lontmgencies 

2 ;riie philosopher Chailes 1‘ayloi is one of numerous propotients 
of luMinc‘nc*utu*s who are conxmced that language should he at the* 
centcT of our stiuly ol human natuie lie traees the nnits of this 
commitnuait to the Romantic critic s ol the ladightenment atui, iti this 
centuiy, such philosophers as Marlin Heidegger and Hans Cieorg 
Ckidamer. xvho haxe been very important proponents of the philo- 
sophical impoiiance of language We h;ixe come to understand, 
according to M’aylor, that man is above* ;ill “the* language* animal. 
Although xve continue to be attrac ted to tlte natural science approach 
to studying human nature because* of the idea of "disengagement that 
it conveys, 'laylor insists that the model is implausible ( III). Our ability 
to disengage* is a mode*rn myth that ohsnires lioxv each of us is 
"constituteer by the "language" and “culture" xxhich our ■ community 
maintains and renexvs. What is reciuired, then, lor a more* sound 
approae‘h to human nature is a hermeneutical conception ol the* human 
sciences, in xvhich language is unelerstood broadly to inc liide music, 
art, elance, anel the range ol symlxilic forms (Taylor 2I‘''H') 

The* incorporation of hermeneutics into historiogmphy, the "linguis- 
tic turn", has redirected the locus to hoxv languages ob.s( tire, filler -in 
general, mediate— historians’ attempts to appioadi past leality I’rom 
this perspective, the past is more an array olOblusc ating texts that must 
be* de*ciphe*reel than social anel intc*llectual realities that ( an be i*n( oiin 
tered direc tly or reconstituted. Thus, the study of history is dose* to, if 
'' not .synonymous xvith, the .study of literatuie And liteiary xvorks, 
typically e.scbexveel by moelernists. en|oy eiiual stiitus with documents: 
they are* all approached as texts that must be treatetl xvith skeptic Ism and 
linguistic ingenuity.' 
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3. IVrhaps the hokIcM and most innuontial challenge* to the 
l-nlightenmcMil notion of a linear, purposive historical process in which 
the r|ualities of a universal human nature are demonstrated, has been 
the work ot Michel foiicault. Me distinguished between the conscious 
‘epistemological’ le\el of knowledge and the unconscious “archaeo- 
logical one in any era . fhe unconsc ious le\ el. or episieme, as he called 
it. is the most imporianl of the two although never formulated, it is a 
ptiuh every thing else. I’he episieme pro\ ides codes to the theories 
and concepts in different fields ol endc*avor contemporary to one 
another: they will have more in common among iheinseK es than any 
one would have with its like across time* rims, to c*xplore an c*arlier 
lime, the* historian, in the* manner of an archaeologist, must dig down 
through the subsec|uent layers to the appropriate level. W'ithin the 
context ()f this “open site* historiography, the outlooks, actions, 
inotivc*s, and intentions of indi\ iciual agents in the past seem to be less 
important and structures and paiterns more, l-nrihermore, sinc e history 
is so many .separate ages, or self-relcavnlial strata, one on lop of 
another, it defic*s our search for an o\ erall spec ie's goal or purpose*; nor 
can a rational course be atti ibuted to it ( )ui seat c lung of the past will 
not yield a cohc*rent and constant human condition or nature eiihc*r 
(roucault ix-xxiv, 3f>‘^-3*^3). 

I'oucault s assessment of the* Hnligiitc*nment rcvsls on his view that 
truth is a thing of this world." It is produced by many forms of 
constraint and endures on the* usual manifestations of power. I luis, the 
I.nlightenmenl, the c|uintc*ssential ;ige of reason, had spawned through 
its truth claims for the human sciences an unprc*cedentecl clc*gree of 
ordering, classifying, and regulating of the liu's of criminals, madmen, 
the sick, the old, the deliiu|uenl, and the piitativelv normal ((iordon 
131; Philip 7 i). 

I he* cumulative c*lfecls of these c hallenges — to the* objectivity of 
science* and philosophy, to the idea of a uniceisal and rational human 
nature, to a linear and purposive spc'cic's history, and to a benign 
l-.nlightenme*!!! — have c alled into (|uestion long unexamined assump- 
tions about meaning, method, and proof within all areas of humanities 
sc holarship As I will point out, they also opc*n new areas of iiu|uiry' and 
possibility as well. Ne\'erlheless, the W est sc'eins to Iv in its deepe*si 
episode of skepticism since the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
ceniiiric’s Ihen, the* re\i\al of Academic and Pyrronhist skepticism 
undermined inc'dieval scholastic assumptions about knowk*dge. This 
dilemma ullimately called foith the c*mpirical and rational episiemolo- 
gic’sof l-raiK is Macon and Rene Desc ailc*s, iheScientilic Revolution, and 
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the Ijili^hlcnincnt (IN)pkiu; Sluipiro; Allen) \\V in the late twentieth 
eentiity also share a per\asive stoicism with our tiirn-ol-the-seven- 
tcetith-centuiy forbears. Our expectatiotis are limited, and we assume 
that muc h in life that will affect us is beyond our control, cioniemporaiy 
wisdom is to adapt to forces lar.i;er than the self ' C'.han^e’* has replaced 
"progress” in our discourse 

The Ciontexts of postmodern Inimvaiions m Scholarship 

If postmodernism leaches us an\ tiling, it is the impoiianceof context 
in sug^esiin^ meaning and the parameters available for human agency 
And, of course, our h\es. our students’ lives, and our schools and 
universities unfold within contexts. We must be preparing our students 
to comprehend the world as it is and is becoming (or can be shaped to 
be). It is impoiiant. then, to appreciate that current humanities 
scholarship has been forged in the recent societal, global, ethnic, 
gender, intellectual, and spiritual upheavals that continue to jolt our 
e<iuaniniity I'o reflect on the changes that have occurred in humanities 
scholarship and in the shape of .American (and W estern) institutions 
and thought since the l9S()s is to Ivcome aware of .startling and parallel 
transformations. 'I’hus. c'ornel W’esS has it just right wlien he proposes 
to "historicise and plurali.se and contextualise" the postmodern debate 
("i Veentering" .^). Ilis point is that posimoderni.sm understood most 
bioadly is a .set of re.spon.ses to the decenteimg of l-urope. I’he world 
no longer rests upon the lairopean hegemony, which dates from the 
fifteenth centur>\ Its tlisplacement began with the fVacture of the 
lairopean polity in 191 i and acceleratetl with the ascendancy of the 
rnited States after 19 * i and the decolonization of the Third WoiKI 
West maintains that the last of the three is the most significant for 
developments in humanities scholarship because it has .so much t«) do 
with the "tlialectical reversal of our normal coiueption of ouler," new 
identity formation and self-perception I’ormerly oppre.ssetl persons 
now cii(H)se to view themselves as the subjects of histoiy rather than 
its (ibjects r necentering" 1.^). 

Perhaps West exaggerates w hen he attributes nil the social turmoil 
in the Tnited States fioin the P)SUs through the 1970s to decolonized 
sen.sibilities but his larger point cannot Ik* ignored, the po.st-World War 
It liberal consensus ami its undeilying Knlightenment assumptions 
about the nature of the world, pioclaiined in the late I9 t0s, W'as short 
lived. It lollap.sed under deep (luestlomng and the peivasive con.se- 
tfuences of the Cold War. the scK ial. civil rights, and gender struggles; 
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the war in Vietnam; ami the eroded eretlihility ot tratlitional institutions 
from the family to the sehtKils to the Presideiuy ‘ 

\U)w has iuimanities stholarship. espetially historiography, lx*en in 
tlialo^ue with these shattering tlevelopments> The one feature ot 
modernist historio^raph> that has been under the most pressure from 
both postmotlern scholarship aiul the tiet entering* momentum ot our 
postmotlern era is meta-nariative It has betome nuieh more difficult to 
de\elop one. encompassing*, credible story alvuit, let us say. the history' 
o| the Tnited States or the progress ot luiman ri>»hts l»ostmodern 
historians want to a\oid ‘‘pri\iie^in^‘* one point ot view in their 
narratives, but the alternative ot attempting to incorjvMate all points ot 
view or e.xpeiiences often proves impiattKal The result is often U) 
abandon ^rand e.xplanations alto>»ethei and to cultivate mini-narra- 
tives, stories, aiul descnjitions. 

He^innin^ in the bX)Os, the atiratti\eness ot ihe ininMiairattNe fit 
well w ith ihe deepening* concern w ith soual and political justice. Wliat 
was called the "new" soti,iI history tle\e|()petl it focuset! particularly 
on oppressed >*roups that had lett little i om entional documentation for 
historians. I hrou^h in^(.*nious methods, historians brought to li^ht the 
tormerly unseen, silent and forj»otten cohorts of the past. We learned 
much about the se.K roles and tamilies, chikl rearing, schooling, and 
work patterns of women and the poor and disenfranchised. 1'he 
research was facilitated by the technology then becoming available, 
microfilm and microfiche made possible ihe wide distribution of 
heretofore inaccessible primaiy materials, and computers could com- 
pile and analyze hu^e data bases from parish, municipal, and census 
records I heory from the social and behav ioral sciences (anthn)polof»y, 
economics, and psychoanalysis, especially) was applied to crystallize 
or stretch the historian s pc»rceptions. 

The stunning* growth in black history, women s histoiy. family 
history', the history' of education, and labor histi^ry' attests to the vi^or 
of this new* history and the clc*^ree to which contemporary social 
conc erns have influencc‘d its applic'ation. An e.xample of the* c apabilities 
of this new social history was Herbert Cnitman's ree.xamination of the 
black family, Iho lUack Fmuily in SUuvry' tnu! tyecdom, 1750 to 1025. 
(fUtman used plantation archives from counties in thrc*e southern 
stales, manuscripts from the I'reedmen’s Bureau, and census records 
I lis resourceful family reconstitutions over several generations and his 
application of Sidney W' MIntz s theory of mimetic cultures led to 
important revisions m our understanding of black history'. Contraiy to 
the conventiona! wisdom on the matter, Chitman maintained that the 
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t\v()-paa*nl black family waN viable throuKboul the punishing oaleal of 
Niavm'. And the American slave family was probably the first Afro- 
Ameriean * inslitulion, a livbrid of Afriean and white American c ultures 
(Ciutman 3. 33-3*^. ISI-SS). 

Mini-narratives have opened to our increasm^K diveise student 
b(Klies histones closer to their experience and their communities 
besides the issue of privilege, however, postmodernists abo object that 
meta-narrative, or any narrative, assumes the linearity of historic al litue 
and thus does iu)t attend sufficiently to distinct lin^uiMic contexts atid 
Foucaultian layers. 'Hus has led to history' as dialoj»ue or encounter 
across lime, in which care must be taken with contexts on both ends. 
In s(K*ial histor\' this often has led to imtnersion in the eveiA'day life of 
a particular locality or village for a \ c‘ry restricted period of time with 
the purpose of clevelopin;.; a ‘thick description" of a small corner of the 
world. 

rhis “encountei" ajiproach has also been pursued fruitfully by 
historians of political thought and scholars of' Renaissance literature. 
I’olitical theorists, stifled by the hegemony of l*ast iMoc materialism and 
Western positivism and functionalism durinj» the Cold War, declared 
their discipline “dead" in the mid-19^0s (Laslett vii). Soon thereaftei 
ingenious historians like Quentin Skinner and J. Ci. A. P(K<K*k Ix'gan 
language-centered studies of the lK*ginnings of liberal poliiieal theory' 
in the liuropean Uettaissattce and l-nlightenment. Aixindoning the 
meta-narrative requirement that the |>ast must produce the present 
(l(M)sely, the “whig" view of histoty). Skinner and l^icock were able to 
let the past Ik* itself, it emerged as more com|>licatecl than it would have 
appeared under the recjuirements of narrative, but at the same time a 
richer .setting, with much to teach us.** for Skinner, this kind of histoiy 
reveals how languages change in the dialogue between ideas and their 
historical contexts. Seeing great works of political theoiy as ideologic al 
responses to their local, immediate, and linguistic constraints adds to 
our understanding of political life it.*'elf. And the \ariety of moial 
assumptions and political commitments in the j>ast bec'ome mote 
evident, consec|uently we are hel|>ed to recogni/e the intellectual 
limitations placed on us by our own enviroiuuc*i»t (Skinner 2 Ihefai e) 
Pocock is convinced that the encounter approach allows the liistouan 
to show that political language is multi-disciplined it addiesses all tlie 
purposes and ways hutnan beings articulate atul conimuniiate then 
political activity and culture Complex societies will manifest a nutnbei 
of languages, each with Its own biases on the tneaning and distributi* >n 
of authority. Thereiti lies the* “richness of texture to be found in the 
history of political thought and the reason for studying it (Pocock 
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12' 19, 21-23). Thus, our understanding of the “poliiicar’ is broadened, 
not diminished, when encounter replaces mela-narralive, A wide 
variety of leaching options can he cultivated in this w ay, espcvially hy 
focusing on particularly dynamic historical settings in Western or other 
cultures. 

'llie study ot Renaissanc e literature has been virtually tran.sformed hy 
postnKKlern .scholarship: an interdi.sciplinar>' approach called the “new 
hi.storicism' uas emerj»ed. Jean V.. Ilow^ard, an advocate of this work, 
views all historical investigations as “interventions" into the past; 
objectivity is impossible. On the otlier hand, the late Renai.ssance 
environment and our historical moment are similar in their tone. If we 
can accept the tensions and eontradiciions that predominate in Renais- 
sance texts, we will appreciate the res( )nance between ( uir paradi^mless 
ages. And, significantly, in this metluKl literature no longer figures as 
merely the reflection of its setting: part of a textuali/ed universe, it is 
a proactive agent, helping to sjiafu* the* historical puHcss and the 
political management of reality (Howard. "New llistoricism" IS. 33).'* 

Stephen J. CireenbLitt s protean exploration of “self- fashioning" in 
the English Kenai.s.sance is an example of ingenious postmodern 
.scholarship that has sp(»ken .strongly to us methodologically and 
metaphorically railing his method anthropological c*ritici.sm and ac- 
knowledging his debt to ciliffbrd ( ieeii/, I'oucault, Jurgen Habermas. 
Marx, Nietzsche, and rreud, among numerous others, (Ireenblatt seeks 
a “poc^tics (,)f culture." It would investigate the mutual interaction 
betw een the text and the world. I his approac h helps ( ireenblatt to use 
the writings of impoilant Kenai.s.sance literar>' figures to see more 
deeply into their own struggles with self-fashioning, which tcxik place 
w ithin a cultural field polarized by an authority and its alien (4. 5, 9, 
1S7). rhe new' hi.storicists have Ixvii infliienti;il: the Renaissance and 
the pre.sent do .seem to have certain similarities, and self-fa.shioning is 
a ctmipeliing i.s.sue for .students to work with It requires a summoning 
of the self, autobiographical clarity, a close inv estigation (4'the forces 
in one’s environment, and perhaps a se;irch lor other settings and 
exemplar>* selves. 

There is much in the new scholarship, whether mini iiairalive, the 
pursuit of dialogue and re.sonance, or autobiography and self-hishion- 
ing, to broaden our understanding (4 the capabilities of the humanities 
as a way of reflection, study, and teaching. Mut, I am not sugge.sting that 
modern, conventional approaches to history and the humanities 
should lx.* abandoned. Some issues will lend themselves to modern 
inquiry, others to postmodern We Ivecome better teachers, it seems to 
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me. as we enlarf>e oiir repertoire of materials and approadies to tliem. 
Althouf>li t<K) many scholars have done so, we need not see modern- 
postmodern differences as an abyss or rupture in humanities schr)lar- 
ship. We should see the differences as complementary. e.xpandinf> our 
capability t(» nenerale tiueslions and ile\ ise the most appropriate means 
t< » pursue their answers These arc the ver\’ scholarly values and abilities 
that ftuided Du Hois and that Dewey wanted to cncoura>>e in all 
teachers. And, as Vito Pen one i>oinls out. they are crucial to a teacher s 
ability to develop heuristic instructional topics ( T'nderstandinn I'p 
|••ront•• l-.\ “i-b. 10-20, ,^7-.W). 



Thus far we ha\ e >>limpsed the great possibilities that postmodern 
scholarship holds for enabling teachers to hear better the diverse stories 
their students ha\e to tell and to use the humanities disciplines 
resourcefully to develop challenging, engaging, and worthwhile in- 
struction for them. Hut. there is also a downside to the postiniKlern — 
in this instance the postmodern condition — that is olten attributed to 
the scholarship. It is ilifficult to argue with tiates's assessment that our 
late iwentielh-cenlurv world is 'fissureil by nationality, ethnicity, race, 
class, and gender" U.ooso (.'(iwitis w) Our myriad divisions are really 
.so many f>onionisch(ij'tcii that w all us off from others while they oiler 
us solidarity and a sense ol Ix-longing among similarly-situated and 
like-mined |X‘ers. The problem is the "others." Can we lx* .secure if we 
do not know them'' In our determined pursuit of affinity do we 
inadx eilently diminish our chances for a lull lile ol the mind? Iwen an 
enthusiast for scuttling the iniKlern synthesis like the philosopher 
Albeit Horgmann concedes that there are problems with the traverse 
across the posimixlern divide: an increase in dogmatism, ethnic .sirile. 
self righleousncss, and censoiship (7')). Out sense ol fragmentation 
into sell enclosed communities ol alliniiy and tliscourse is palpable. 
C.eilainly in our classrooms we can feel the pull ol group identities 
separating our students along gender, rar e, se.xual orientation, class, 
and other lines. All ol this is tuauhed by ,t petvasiw, yet su|xrficial. 
relativism whenexer discussions nuwe to issues of value, choice, or 
monthly "l-veiyone is equal, therefore all opinions are ecjual!" And the 
Hosnia metaphors that abound in our allempis to capture these 
tendencies suggest a situation in w hich civil war. rather than civil order, 
prevails 

Probably the biggi'si fear in developing curricula based on postnuKlern 
siliolarsliip is that ibex actually xvill foment balkanization and siand- 
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oft anion>» students. Some measure of plausibility for those fears is 
provkled by the proponents of critical peda>»o>»y, llie self-puKlaimed 
radical peda>»o>»ues display a ran>»e of stances, however. On the one 
hand. Donaldo W Macetlo has tlescrilx^d the American public sch(K>l 
system as a sophisticated colonial model, driven by a “peda>*o>»y of 
lies." which does little more than “manufacture consent" for a corrupt 
s<Kial and poltical re>»ime (202-200. On the other, Henry A. Giroux 
.seeks to distarice himself from the pe.ssimism bretl of the customary 
lan^tua^e ot critit|ue and domination and move toward a form of 
peda>»o)»y that will make “de.spair unconvincinjt and hope practical.’* 
He calls for recon.stmctin>» the “proletarianized" teacher h>rce into 
transformative intellectuals. He and Peter McLauren would make the 
sch(K)ls into truly dem(x:ratic places that cultivate “cntical a^tency" in 
students (Giroux 128. 122; Giruox and McLaren 19). As attractive as 
the.se jtoals are, and .similar rhetorically to tho.se I am advcKating in this 
essay, the educational vi.sion at the center of critical pedajtogy — to u.se 
the .sch(K)is exclusively to fi^hl oppression — remains overly pre.scrip- 
tive nevertheless.’ 

Many teachers, sensing* thi.s. remain warv'. 'I'hey will e.schew current 
scholarship if embracing* it leads to the hyper-politicization of their 
classRHuns. As I have argued alreatly, thi.s need not and should not be 
the ca.se. Alter all, Puropean he>*emony is actually diniini.shinj» in the 
workl, temini.sts lon^ since have be>*un to dismantle male dominance, 
and racial and ethnic .solidarity provide an acce.s.sible rounding* for 
identity in a racially .seasitive culture such as ours. Students may not 
even be aware of the.se circunrstances. but they brin>» their coase- 
c|uences into our cla.s.srcK)ms with them. 1’luis. it behooves us to u.se any 
and all .scholarship that we can to re.spond to and move coastructively 
w ith their ener)»les. 

I’iirthermore, tew would deny that It* (fuotidteu on our postmotlern 
terrain leaves much to Ik* desiretl. It seems to h;ive taken a hea\y toll 
on our spirit, hope, and political vision According to VC'est. we have 
witnessed the ilisappearaiue ol the spiritual tommunities that in the 
past helped Americans to Lite tliflimlties atui despair. *lbe results are 
lives lilled with “laiulom nows " W'est is partii iilarly concerned alKiut 
the hopelessness atuI absent e ol meaning in life that Is petv;isive 
;imon8 poor uiban l)la< ks ( Kttn* Mdttcf's S, IS) lUit the impre.ssion is 
l»iowinj» that his toiuvin applies to ;il! our st h(K)|-age youth and to 18- 
to 29 yeai olds as well Thus, we may Ik* sliding; into a l(»rm of 
liefteiuonit pessimism Ceilainly our students should not be burdened 
w ith suth a spet ler in then cLissrooius. II hop'ele.ssness has reaclied a 
lever pilch in our uiban poveity j»hettos and is evident more >»enerally 
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amon}> our younjj, much of it is driven by the sense that there is no 
“place for me" and the Ixdief thai "we have no place to >jo together." 

As a srKiety we have Ix’come imprisoned in the present to an alanninj; 
decree, fenced in by an undecipheral>le future and a fragmented, 
inaccessilile past (Fideler, "Historians"). Fo.stm<Klem .scholarship is 
ver>' valuable in helping us to understand our entrapment and cultivate 
scaied-down narratives e.s.sential to our .stories of .self and community. 
Nevertheless, much of our current situation and the attendant hopele.s.s- 
ncNs that it seems to engender is in the larne.st sense of the temis, moral, 
historical, and political. We have to find ways together \o see farther 
ahead and back. The Ix-.st kept .secret in postmodern .scholarship, the 
\ ieu s of the skeptics notwith.standin>». is that much of value is there for 
our ability to do this. 

The mipouance of political thought in our attempt to l<xrk ahead is 
sun>;eMed by Tracy H. Stronn. who maintains that politics at its mo.st 
basil seeks answers simultaneously to two i|ue.stions: Who am I? Who 
.lie We’ He is convinced that rationalization, in Max Welx'r’s meaning 
ol the term, bad dis.solved alfective status relations and made economic 
conceins more important than politics lonn Ix-fore the po.stmodern 
moment Neverthele.ss, we now find ourselves immobilized, needing to 
recognize our failure to live up to a .shared vi.sion. That is to say, we need 
|X)litics more tlun ever now; but. we are tempted to leave that often 
difficult "community of discourse" lor other ea.sier and more invitinj; 
realms (Stronn .■) -I. 159-60) 

We have seen that the.se temptations have Ixen heightened by the 
declinin.n fortunes ol the l-:uro|x-an Enlightenment Project and the 
concomitant encouragement to find one’s own community and .stor>'. 
Nevertheless, we have to a.sk iHirselves: How wide is the circle of the 
we? Perhaps our preixcupalions with the Uxal, familiar, and unique, 
as important as they are, .should lx ree.xar^ined. One way to Ux)k at our 
recent |iriorilies is that we have renounced all, or mo.st, universal or 
.species concerns According to the hi.storian David Hollinger, the must 
crucial ’ evenr In Intellectual history' .since World War II has Ixen the 
expan.slon ol ethnos-centered di.scourse and the .simultaneous .shrink- 
ing of .s|H’cies-ienlered illscour.se. We have fore.sworn all but our 
"ethnos," our civic, moral, aiul epi.slemic communities ol birth. 
Po.stm<xlernism. lor Its pail, has valued affiliation and .solidarity over 
objectivity, and we have forged an age of "anli-univer.salist historici.sm" 
(Hollinger .522 2.H but, as Hates points out, a mindless 

celebration of illlleu'iue Is no more viable than lucstalgia for an 
imagined homogeneous p.isl m woiking to ameliorate what alls iis 
(AtHisv c'ftnritts xl.xl tileaily we must move foiward. 
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7‘hc Quest tor Enlarged Understanding? 

I here are not only reasons hut ways to overeoine the stoieism and 
skepticism that have Ix'en shrinking and immobilizing our collective 
spirit. I he .seedlings Irom wliich strong trees of hope can ^row have 
long since been planted. We simply have to mark them and nourish 
them, hor example, just over a decade aj?o, Carol Gilli^an expre.s.sed the 
belief that, through her study of women’s moral reasoning, women will 
arrive at an understanding of the "integrity and validity” of their 
thought, the experiences it “refracts,” and the “line of its development” 
(5-4). Beyond this, however, her goal was "to expand" the understand- 
ing of human development it.self by supplying the data left out in the 
earlier con.struction of theory. The discrepant data on women’s expe- 
rience can provide the foundation for a new “more encompa.ssing 
view” of the lives of men and women and overall a "more generative 
view of human life” (174). Gilligan’s intention is a simple and elegant 
guide for moving ahead: validate the experiences and thought of 
marginalized populations and use the data gained to .see our condition 
and po.ssibilities more fully. 

I his model encourages us to build outwaid from affinity toward an 
enlarged understanding and to draw a wider ‘circle of the we‘. There 
is evidence accumulating that this proevss is under way, even among 
.some of the most redoubtable critics of the Imlightenment. Kuhn, for 
in.stance, has attempted to conflate objectivity and solidarity into a 
"single character"; and Rorty’s explanation of .solidarity now shuns the 
.strict ethn(K-entricity with which he had been identified proudly earlier 
(Ilollinger 324. 328). 

Neverthele.ss, with i.ssues facing us of such a distinctly political ca.st 
(in the broad, rather than the partisan, sen.se). it is unfortunate that John 
Rawls’s A Theory of Justice, the work which resurrected political 
philo.sophy from its premature “death,” receives so little attention 
beyond the kesi of political philo.sophy in our moitient of eplstemic 
transition. Rawls’s niagisterial .study developed the case for an imagined 
.social contract that free. e(|ual, and rational persons could accept to 
define "the fundamental terms” of their a.sscKiation, or polity. Seeking 
to e.stablish "justice as fairne.ss,” he pushed t<) a higher level of 
ab.straction the Imlightenment social contract ideas of Hobbes, I.ocke. 
Rou.s.seau, and Kant (Rawls 11).^ Rawls’s univeisalisiit and North 
American lilKTallsni have ntade him an easy target for sitiiation- 
con.sctous po.stniodern critics, and he is dismis.sed all too easily as yet 
another unregenerate modern who, In Hollinger’s words, has “con- 
fu.sed the local with the universal” (317). 
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The lack of interest in Robert Nozick, an early critic of Rawls, is more 
piizzlin^t. Perhaps it is because he fcKuses on individuals and not race, 
class, and fjendcr cohorts in his theory and his conceptual vtK'abulary, 
like Rawls’s — state of nature, private interests, minimal state, utopia — 
seems anachronistic to postmodern historicist/linj»uistic parlance. 
Whatever the reasons, his somewhat ironic “iramework tor utopia" 
would .seem to fit well in other respects with current jtropinj* from 
communities toward a larjter sense* ot solidarity. Nozick arjtues against 
Rawls's insistence that the universal principles of justice have to lx* 
agreed upon before the just and fair polity can be formed. We are all 
s(» different from one another in temperament, interests, abilities, and 
aspirations, aecordinjt to Nozick, that, even if there is one ideal pattern 
for srxiety, it is unlikely that it would lx* found in Rawls’s theoretical 
fashion. Hut that does not mean that the seaivh for the perfect society 
cannot lx* undertaken stailinj* from scratch. Nozick's alternative is an 
experimental and experiential process, “litopia will eonsi.st of utopias 
(Nozick .^11-12. Individuals must see themselves as free to 

establish "communities " of their choice with other like-minded people. 
They can design communities and remain in them, improve them, or 
leave them, .Some communities will succeed, others will be abandoned 
or split, and new ones will lx* undcit.iken. The framework requires a 
minimal state to settle disputes between and among communities, to 
guarantee* uncoerced passage into and out ot communities, and to 
insure that children learn of the possibilities of life beyond their 
immediate communities, 

Nozick argues that his utopian process should be substituted tor the 
static ’’end state" of typical utopias. It is in our particular communities, 
after all, that we realize our nonimperialistic vision of the goexi society. 
And, when the framework is infused with many such compelling 
visions, it delivers "the be.st of all po.ssible worlds," What is so current 
about Nozick, in my judgment, is the immanence, contingency, 
unpredictiveness, and diversity implicit in his framework. Only a fool 
or a prophet, he claims, would try to foretell "the range and limits and 
characters of the communities" that it would yield. And, perhaps most 




important, if one goexi sexiety for all d(x*s emerge somehow from the 
prex ess, it will only be lx*cause everyone voluntarily chooses it (Nozick 
33I-.V1) 



In any case, the largely ignored, yet potentially valuable, nvxlcls ot 
Rawls and Nozick notwithstanding, theory of a more distinctly 
postmcxlern |x*digree is alive and well and can contribute much to 
tho.se who seek a road map across the divide, More and more we hear 
calls to synthesize voices and move on to new ground, and the 
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postmodern critique of modernism seems to be moderating. For 
example, Stephen K. White maintains that postmodern political theory 
has ntuch more to offer than its notable assaults on Enlightenment 
universalism. One such contribution is its ethic of “responsibility to 
otherness;" another is its “moral-aesthetic sense" (White 19-21), These 
contrast markedly with the categorical and universal dimensions of the 
modernist ethic. White seeks particularly a middle way iK’tween 
Rawls's universalism and Rorty’s celebration of group identity. The 
challenge, of course, is to recognize that the nuKlern and postmodern 
predispositions can be complementary rather than binary opposites, Of 
the various paths forward eml>edded in the current scholarship, the 
perspectives of the historian Hollinger and the political theorist Seyla 
Henhabib are particularly interesting. Hollinger is less friendly to 
postmodernism, and Benhabib’s outlook is more deeply rrxited in 
feminism. Both, however, acknowledge and build on postmodernism's 
celebration of the Iwal and fear of the universal. 

Hollinger, unlike Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., for whom ethnocentrism 
has no redeeming qualities and is inimical to “America as a people” 
(Schlesinger 15-18), engages the unregenerate historicist/linguistic 
theories of the likes of Kuhn, Rorty, Geertz, and the historian and 
political theorist Michael Walzer. We have seen that he identifies the 
modern with a concern with the species and the po.stmodem with the 
ethnos. Diversity has replaced unity as the slogan to encourage respect 
and equality. And our "alterity-preoccupied, deeply anti-imperiali.st" 
generation of intellectuals is unprecedented in its ability to argue for 
enclosures and circle-drawing. The term ethnic has come to stand for 
“situatedness" within any bonded community. Yet, Hollinger reminds 
us that in an age of "deterritorialized communities ” ju.st where do we 
belong anyway? Communities are different in their Ixnindaries, struc- 
tures, functions, and demands. Although there is much blithe talk about 
communities of affinity these days, most people are involved in several 
communities simultaneously and pursue their lives shifting among 
several "we’s. " Our habit has been to over-simplify what it means to 
situate a person or a text (Hollinger 323-24, 328-30), 

In light of these complications, Hollinger propo.ses a “po.stethnic" 
disposition toward affiliation in a variety of contexts. Hollinger’s 
postethnicity does not deny, but rather accepts consciously and 
critically, the many layers of we’s. The postethnic challenge is to .steer 
a life’s path Ixitween cultural universals and the celebration of sheer 
difference, We must stretch the limits of the epistemlc and moral "we" 
but do so without ignoring postmodern objections to universals. 
Through such devices as "Immanent critique" (Rorty) and "intersubjectlve 





reason" (Habermas, Jeffrey Stout), we have to continue the search for 
practical dialogue acioss the boundaries that separate us and for a way 
to expand the "moral ‘we’." The one "field of power" that is available 
to facilitate compromises and operating arrangements among univer- 
salist and particularist impulses, according to Hollinger, is the "nation." 

In effect, we find ourselves in a veritable ‘state of nature’ right now; we 
may have to rediscover or reformulate our understanding of the social 
cr)mpact and the nation (Hollinger 332-33, 333-37). 

Whereas Hollinger encourages a (x^stethnic political conversation 
that would move communities toward participation in a broader polity. 
Benhabib’s undeilaking is to develop a post-litili^htcumcnt defease of 
universalism. However, ber universali.sm, unlike Rawls’s, will be 
interactive, acknowledging of gender differences, and alert to contexts. 
Her goal is U) find a new way for rea.son to yield ju.stice with dignity and 
the promi.se of happiness. 'I’o do this, Benhabib argues, we must move 
from a "legi.slative" to an "interactive" rationality (1-3). The latter 
actually leads to a community of inquirers in the spirit of Charles 
Sanders Beirce’s approach to truth-searching. Benhabibis very much a 
contextualist: reason and the moral self must be situated in the contexts 
of gender and community. At the .same time, one's context mu.st not lx; 
coasidered clo.sed or a prison. Sounding a bit like Nozick, she in.si.sts 
that individuals have the di.scursive power to challenge their situatedness 
in the name of "univer.sali.stic principles, future identities and as yet 
undi.scovered communities" (8). And, in the .same .spirit of avoiding a 
break with the nuxlern that we have seen in White and Hollinger, 
Benhabib holds that the .seeming opposites, the "generalized" anil the 
“concrete" other, actually exist along a continuum that extends from 
“universal respect for all as moral persons” to’ the “care, .solidarity, and 
.solicitation" that connects us to tho.se clo.se.st to us. 

Even though relations of |u.stice occupy the privileged position 
within the ethical domain, they do not exhau.st it. Benhabib is very 
concerned with challenging the long-held convention in univer.sali.st 
theories of ju.stice that freedom, eijuality, and reciprocity apply only to 
the public .sphere outside the hoasehold. Coasequently, the private 
sphere, left to its own devices, has been “an opaque glass” that has left 
women and their traditional .spheres of activity invi.sible ;md inaudible. 
In the .spirit of (’.illigaiTs critique of and remedy for traditional theories 
of human development, Benhabib oKserves that this reveals an 
epistemological deficiency in mixlern political theory, not merely an 
omission or a blind .spot. Anil, acknowledging ber debt to Hannah 
Arenilt, Benhabib calls us to a "moral conversation" that will enable tbe 
art of “enlarged tbinking" to develop. This ean happen, she maintatn.s, 
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it we bring “civic friendship” and solidarity to the many perspectives 
that constitute the political (10<H), 

Hoi linger and Henhabib offer different, but equally promising, 
visions ot hope and possibility for our ability to move toward an 
enlarged sense of who we are as a people. They are clearly postmodern 
in their insistence on the epistemological importance of difference and 
situutcdness and in their discomfort with a priori universals. Yet, they 
admit that their political goals are ^ot irreconcilable with those rooted 
in the linlightenment — a polity formed from reasonable discussion, 
deliix’ration, and compromise. 

I can imagine distilled versions of llollingcr’s and Hcnhabib’s 
outlooks serving as very stimulating vehicles for student projects and 
discussions alx)ut how different communities can live compatibly and 
prcKluclively together or what it means to be part of a community and 
a polity at the same time. In conjunction with models derived from 
Rawls and Nozick the mix of possibilities becomes even more exciting. 
Speculations alx)ut the state of nature could lx? developed, which in 
turn would inevitably lead to deliberations about the social contract 
and the differences between nature and polity. What is the scxial 
contract? What purposes does it serve? Historical and contemporary 
examples of scxial contract-building could be explored. The point is 
that current scholarship about the polity is not irrelevant; rather, it is 
essential for our capability to transform the divisive and pessimistic 
inertia of the moment toward a practical and hopeful sense of where 
we might be able to take ourselves together. 

We must be able to l(K)k hack with some comprehension as well. 
One of the sources of our current societal disorientation is our lack of 
any sense of where we have been. And the devaluing of the Enlight- 
enment has taken much of the luster and interest away from the 
founding of the United States, our swial contract moment’. Hut a new 
study of American constitutional thought, in a modernist tone, To Make 
a Nation: Ihe Rediscovery of American Federalism by Samuel H. Heer, 
may reverse some of that. Heer argues that the founders of the republic 
were not anti-democratic ari.stocrats .seeking to protect the existing 
hierarchy under another name. They believed in popular sovereignly, 
but thought that it could be preserved only with rather complicated 
institutions, e.g., the Constitution of the United States, Pailiculaily 
imponatil in light of Hollinger’s and Benhal^ilVs work Is tliat Heer 
believes that the founders of the republic explicitly designed a polity 
that enc(»uraged wide participation and rational deliberation In a 
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“^overninent by discussion.” It was expected that involvement in that 
di.scussion woultl yield “broadened perspectives” for all (Sunstein 3H. 
59. 41). 

Another timely effort to help us look back with more comprehen.sion 
is Ronald Takaki’s new volume, A Different Mirror.- A History of 
Multicultural America. Takaki works in a po.stmoclern way, but he is 
attemptinj* to revive the meta-narrative. Perhaps, IxJtter .said, he is 
developin}» a multi-narrative or a pan-narrative of America's ethnic 
history.'' Iliis is Ixmom-up .social history, in which Takaki relies heavily 
on personal .stories and works, .such as novels, poetry, .son}» lyrics, and 
the like, to build his narrative fabric. 1 le is convinced that, by sharing 
their .stories, America's diver.se groups “are able to .see them.selves and 
each other in our common pa.st" (16). 

A “Curriculum of Hope” and the Revival of the Humanities 

L(K)king back with intere.st and comprehension, looking forward 
with hope and expectation, l he.se are not the wcirst .starting points tor 
our educational challenges in the next years. A well-grounded “Curricu- 
lum of Hope" might even be a distinct pcwsibility. And, were we to 
become more articulate about how the humanities facilitate the .search 
for a “shared language of tb.e gcK)d," we might liegin to attract more 
support from the larger .society. 

The ijue.stioning and evaluating of ju.st what the humanities are and 
c an do and say with credibility to our skeptical and .stoical age has lx*en, 
and continues to be, painful and polarizing. Neverthele.ss, as 1 have 
tried to sugge.st in the.se pages, the doubt and pain brought on by this 
fundamental reappnii.sal in .scholarship is bringing the humanities into 
a clo.ser engagement with the world. And, Ix'yond the uncertainty, the 
scholarship is already clearing paths toward the far side of the 
•po.stmodern divide'. If we .scholar/teachers can find our voices, the 
humanities, now of a wider circle and enlarged understanding, will 
come into their own in our .schools. 



Notes 

1. Por Perrone's di.scu.s.sion of Dewey, .see Workinf> PafK'rs 127-32. 
Israel Scheftler has argued similarly that teachers be acknowledged to 
have “a special dedication to the values of the intellect and the 
enhancement of the critical powers of the yming" (11). 
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2. Rosenau elaborates on several differences lx*tsvecn the two terms. 
Postmodernists, for example, are “more oriented toward cultural 
critique.*’ They hx'us on “the concrete in the form of *le qiiotidien’, daily 
life, as an alternative to theory.” Some postmodernists even revert to the 
pre-modern and are “classical empiricists, privileging sense experience, 
a highly personal, individual, nongeneralized, emotional form of 
knowledge.” I^osi.sirucluralisis are much more comfortable with theory 
aiul are particularly inlere.sted in methodological and epistemological 
matters. 'Hicy concentrate on deconstruction, language, discourse, 
meaning, and syml'K)ls and “remain uncompromisingly anti-empirical.” 
Another important dLstinction, according to Ro.senau, is that between 
“skeptical” and “affirmative” postmodernists: the former deny the 
po.ssibility of truth; the later reconceptualize it within personal. l(K’al, 
and community contexts (chaps. 5, 7). Ro.senau’s book is a useful and 
didactic exploration of the assumptions, purposes, and intricacies of 
the new scholarship. She pays much attention to the humanities, and 
her tliscussion is largely traasferable to the humanities. 

3. I^awrence Stone ( 189-94), a modernrst, and Gabrielle M. Spiegel ( 194- 
208), a poststructuralist, offer their views on history as literature in Past 
ami Pn*sent 13^^ (1992). I')ominick LaCapra has done much to alert 
historians to developments in the neighboring fields of literary criticism 
and philosophy {Pcihhikin^i* hiteUectual ! listoty 14, 29-31, 63-65). Also 
.see John M. 'Foews on the “lingusitic turn." 

i. Ro.senau agrees, maintaining that postmodernism’s arrival was ’‘no 
accklent” but rather “concurrent with — and perhaps in respon.se to — 
.societal nphca\ al, cultural transformation, political change, deep philo- 
sophical debate over core values, and di.sciplinary crises” (9). 

5. 1*01 a brief o\ eiview of this new historiography of political thought, 
.see 1‘itlelei anti Mayer, Introduction. 

(). Recently How ard has become more critical of the new' historici.sni; 
.see her “!*cminism and the yuc.stion of History." 

7. l‘or a fuller development of this appraisal of critical pedagogy .see 
Maxine riieene, “Reflections on Po.stmodernism and Rducation.” 

8. l*or a very compact pre.sentation of his view's .see Raw4s, “Justice as 
rairne.ss." 

9. At the 1993 National Institute of the Ac:iS Hlementary and Secondary 
Schools Teacher Ckmiculum iVvelopment Project, approximately one 
wvek after I hatl formulated the term “pan-narrative” in this article to 
de.scribe 1’akaki’s integrative work, Terry Moreland Henderson, a 
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Unified Sdux)l District and a follow in the UC1A/AC1.S workshop, 
suHH’-'sti’tl assemblage that “pan-ailtiiralism" has a more encom- 
passing and enveloping tone to it than di>es the now over-used and 
fragmenting "nniltiailtiiralism." Anu)ng other things, these examples ot 
the neetl to invent temts indicate that our curricular practices and 
commitments have begun to outdistance our conceptual vi)cabulary. 
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